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MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver ‘“Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


Frio International 


FLOUR MILLIN @ Seo MPA WT 
demork t GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Perhaps not really a — | 


any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 
bearing for a fine watcha 
Skillful use of many suc parts is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a ‘factor, 
the importance of materialg Which are 
used in small amounts is often under- 


estimated. a 
For example, take IMPROVED PANIPLUS. — 


Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
.bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 

Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. : 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 





use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 
can be sure! 


742 Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cin, s. oat. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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You Need All Four 
¢ Good Volume 
¢ High Absorption 
be e Identical Performance 
e Excellent Tolerance 





? . * nz 


agg The Gooch Mill is located in Nebraska, 
iy where the world's best milling and baking 

" varieties of wheat are grown. This affords 
our trained wheat buyers First Choice of 
4t an ample supply of select wheats. That, plus 
hy our modern milling facilities, and the skill 
of our millers, enables Gooch to supply 
their bakery customers with flour that 
fulfills these requirements. 


You Get All Four In 


| GOOCH’S BEST 
BAKERY FLOURS 





JUMBO e GOMEC “ HI-PROTEIN 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Western Wheat Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour 





GOLD-NUGGET . AKSARBEN ? RYE FLOURS 


Spring Clear Flour Spring Wheat Flours Light - Dark - Medium 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 









. 











Crestone Needles 
Sangre de Cristo Range 
-¢ Colorado Rockies 








PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Results are better when 





FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 
YOU CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT 
SIZE PANS 








FOR BEST RESULTS IN WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND ROLLS 


choose OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT Flour! 





i FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 
Occident Gold Heart American Beauty 


Producer Kyrol 
Occident 100% 
t 
ci “ate Whole Wheat 
weet Loa 
Special Powerful 
Baltic 
Eaco American Beauty 
Sunburst Special 


THE 


Nothing—yes, nothing—sells 
whole wheat goods like FLAvor. 
You know it... so do we. That’s 
why we mill Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat flour from a special 
combination of strong-gluten 
spring wheats .. . mill it fresh 
only a jump ahead of demand 
... Ship it from our mill or source 
nearest you. Fresh whole wheat 
flour gives you the best flavor 
and Occident 100% Whole Wheat 
Flour is always fresh! 





Bakers 
Reliable 


American Beauty 
Cuke 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


your choice is right! 





| OCCIDENT | 
RED BAG 
100% 
Whole Wheat 
FLOUR Baie 
IDENTIFY 


IN THE 
RED BAG! 








It’s versatile in the shop, too. 
Comes in fine, medium and coarse 
granulations to fill the bill for any 
type wheat product . 
(flavorfully, of course) 
you bonus volume. 
Bake with Occident 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour and sell flavor— 
honest flavor that stays with the 
product while it’s baked, wrap- 
ped, sold and eaten—flavor that 
keeps your customers coming 
back for more! 


. . blends 
..+ gives 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS” is mentioned, bakers think 
of these things—quality, value and dependability. For these have been 
the hallmark of this superior flour for 50 years. And today you can rely 
just as surely on the good baking performance of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1000000 Bus. 
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service 
above and 
beyond.. 


Right there where the Commander 
is pointing and right now 

we're adding a gigantic wheat storage 
unit to our mills and daylight packing 
plant at Kansas City, to double 


present storage ¢ apacity 


This doubles our assurance, too, that 
we will be able to provide you with 
the same dependable, high quality 
flours in January that you’re 
accustomed to get from us in June 


or in any other month, for that matter 


So it’s really an insurance policy 
for our customer . insurance that 
we pay for with pleasure, because 
it pays off in even better service 

greater dependability finer flour 


performance 


This is just one example typifying 
our constant program to improve our 
service to extend to bakers 
everywhere the finest family of flours 


the finest service in the world. 


Commander-Larabee 


A BAKERY 
MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
OLIS * FLOURS 
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evision of Wheat Export Programs 


ows Confusion in Trade and USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Trade proposals 
to revise the present wheat-wheat 
flour export programs through new 
methods which would put the export 
trades into the free market for wheat 
are encountering some unique objec 
tions from strange sources here, in- 


formation from U.S 
Agriculture officials 

USDA is 
wheat-wheat 
the light of 
both grain export 
interests 

Those 


payments in 


Department of 
indicates 
reexamining its 
flour export policies in 
recommendations from 
and U.S. milling 


present 


proposal involve subsidy 
cash or in kind to ex 


porters for grain purchased from free 


market stocks. Official sources said 
recently the trade proposals would 
get top priority now that the farm 
legislation problems have been tem- 


porarily settled with the adoption of 
new farm legislation. That condition 
has not changed but some surprising 
opposition to the cash subsidy method 
also further 
of opposition which 


has arisen and some 


“stand-pat” type 


has existed in USDA sales circles 
igainst any change 

It is somewhat surprising to learn 
that top level political opposition to 
the cash subsidy method came from 


Republican National Committee 


sources since previously it was learned 
at USDA that prominent GOP po 
litical leaders had appeared before 
front office official of USDA to ad 
ocate the acceptance of the basic 
trades proposals giving the exporters 
entry into the free wheat market for 
which they could at their option ob 
tain subsidy payments in kind or in 


cash from Commodity Credit Corp 


The unforeseen objections from the 








Soil Bank’s Potential Effect 


On Crops, Production Studied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 
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that it may have deep long range 
connotations in the next soybean crop 
particularly and other feed grain 
crops in general 

If a corn farmer in the commercial! 
Corn Belt stays within his acreage 
allotment on the pro-rata basis of 
the 43 million acre base as author 
ized under the Farm Act of 1949, he 
can obtain price upports at $1.50 
per bushel for corn and plant any 
idditional acreage in soybeans and 
obtain price support protection for 
soybeans at approximately $2.50 per 
bushel 

But if the same corn farmer in the 
commercial Corn Belt decides that 
for the 1956 corn cre p he will take 
idvantage of the larger corn acreage 
base of 51 million acres, he can take 


yut of production 15% of his pro-rata 


hare of the 51 million acre corn acre 
i base of the soil bank in any crop 
he can maintain his over-all corn 
icreave and at the ime time make 
a substantial cash gain on the basis 
of the 90¢ per bushel corn soil bank 
certificate which would be available 
to nim 
Not Worked Out Vet 

The soil bank proposal has never 
been worked down to the kitchen 
farm table where a pencil and a pad 


if paper will be the testing laborator 


Republican political 
the contention that 
in cash might be 


heirarchy rest i 
idy p 
construed by th 


sub vment 


opposition as favoritism t business 
rather than full support to the pre 
ducers 

Within the sales staff it USDA 
another type of opposition has ariser 
probably best described a i stand 


pat attitucle 
to the preset 


Which prefers to 
it methods of sales of 
wheat and wheat flour for 
since the proposed changes might not 
emphasize the extent of disposa! 


reduction of the huge CCC surplu 
stock f wheat 
Problem Not Considered 

It is charged by competent USDA 
officials that each of these spots of 
opposition to the trade proposals fail 
to take into consideration the « en 
tials of the problems facing the rain 
merchandising machiner) ind the 
obvious further usurping of trad 
functions by the government when 
it adopted its April 6 sales policy 


wherein CCC has pre-empted all of 


the grain trade functions from the 
farm gate to the terminal port of ex 
port: 

Under thi ale policy CCC will 
only deliver grain on export contract 
from it tock it seaboard and i: 
so doing it has actively entered int: 
contracts for barge and lake steame 
shipments from interior point oO 


making rail shipment commitment 
for the movement of its grain. Thu 
the administration, charging that it 
must follow such techniques to ob 
tain the most efficient management 
of the huge wheat surplus, ha one 
further to paralyze the marketing ma 
chinery than any actions by previou 
administrations except during the 


the world crisi 
followed 


war or in 
mediately 


which in 
the war 


What originally prompted the new 
export subsidy proposals of the trade 
was the 5 rowing recognition in major 
market that if the April 6 poli 
was permitted to stand it would ulti 
mately dry up the wheat market 
ystem and make the CCC more thar 
ever the ole dominant marketin 
factor 

Urgent Trade Plea 
The trade proposals were little 


short of an urgent last minute plea 


that the trend to total overnment 
control of grain marketing be halted 
and that the trade be reinstated i 


its normal functions 


A basic proposed change in USDA 
polici came trom a member of the 
Chicas Board of Trade market i 
ing that a cash ubsid be provided 
in lieu of the present and previou 
method f export ubsidization of 
diverting to the export market su 
plies inder government pi in 
wholly from CCC stocks, This prop 
al would, to a large extent, put ti 
export busine back into tl fy 
market ! uppl reinstats the 
hedgin irkets a price stabiliz 
ing factor, and prevent the disloc 
tion of nterior irket i cot 
stock ver made available eithe 
at interior or seaboard termina 

Exporter Option Suggested 

Immediately after this proposal | 
been distributed with broad appr 
in trade cirel ome construct 
changes were ugy ted fror t} 
Minneapolis marke uggesting tha 
the exporter be en an optior 
obtaining a cash or subsidy pa er 
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pat group insists that the wheat 
urplu nventor problem | olel 
that of the CC entory, refusing 
to recognize that vheat surplu 
inventory consist only of the 
CCC-held surplu ir the largest 
part of the total surplus) but also 
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W ASHINGTON The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced May 


31 that minimum 1956 erop wheat 
price-supports have been set for ter- 
minals and for 2,694 commercial and 


‘74 noncommercial wheat-producing 
of the US. 

County rates, which range from 
$2.27 to $1.06 (noncommercial) per 
bushel depending on location, are fur- 
ther adjusted up or down for grad» 
and quality to determine support 
prices for individual producers, 

lhe announced rates are based on 


counties 


the minimum national average sup 
port price of $2 bu. announced by 
USDA April 23. This price is in line 
with the President's farm message 


of April 16 calling for a minimum 
upport price of $2 bu. but not less 
than 824% of parity for the 1956 
wheat crop. In event 824%4% of parity 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year (July 1, 1956) is more than $2 
bu., minimum rates will be increased. 
At present $2 is 83.7% of parity. 
Minimum support prices are estab- 
lished in accordance with the for- 
ward pricing provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Aet of 1949, Wheat support 
rates for the 1955 crop were based 
national average support price 


on 


of $2.08 bu., which was 82%% of 
the parity price for wheat. 

In addition to the release of ter- 
minal and county rates, the USDA 
also announced a list of premiums 
and discounts for different classes 
and qualities of wheat. In general, 
basic county and terminal rates are 


for Grade No. 1 wheat, Premiums 
and discounts are used to determine 
the support price for individual lots 
of wheat which are of other grades or 
other quality factors, 

Location differentials used in the 
rates are generally in line with those 
used in prior years, The relation- 
ships between terminals are based 
principally on average differences in 
market prices, and for major 
producing areas the county rates re- 
flect these terminal rates less the 
freight and handling charges needed 
to wet the wheat to terminal mar- 
kets. Beeause port prices for wheat 
are usually the highest prices, the 
upport rates in counties farthest 
from ports are generally the lowest, 
reflecting the higher freight costs, 
the USDA said. 


have 


cash 


For the first time, as announced 
Aug. 12, 1955, the USDA will dis- 
count undesirable varieties of wheat 
in the 1956 wheat price-support pro- 
gram. The discount is 20¢ bu. and 
will apply to 24 varieties which have 


been designated as undesirable be- 
cause of inferior milling or baking 
qualities. The discount will apply to 
specific varieties In 22 states. In ad- 
dition to the usual price-support cer- 
tifications, producers will be required 
to certify regarding undesirable vari- 
etie 

arly reports indicate that adop- 
tion of the discount provision for 
undesirable varieties has discouraged 
plantings of these kinds of wheat, 
and the USDA contemplates con- 
tinuing this discount provision § in 
the program for 1957 wheat crop. 

There are wide differences in the 
grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
the various wheat areas of the U.S 
In some areas, most wheat produced 
will be No. 1 grade hard wheat. In 
other areas, only soft wheat is pro- 
duced and normally grades No. 2 or 
No. 3. Thus the following examples 
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Wheat Price Support Rates 
Set by USDA for 1956 Crop 


of 1955 wheat support prices ar 

more sacar of the actual 
support farmers will receive than 
are the basic average rates In these 
examples, premiums and discounts in 
addition to geographical price differ 

ences have been applied to basic 
rates to obtain the support prices 
for individual lots of wheat. The ac 
companying table gives specific sup 
port prices for the most representa 
tive classes and grades of wheat pro 
duced in the various areas with stor 
age paid at the listed terminals. Com 


parable 1955 prices are also shown 
1955 19 
Hard Ked spring: (bu.) at 
(jrade No, 1 heavy, 16% 
protein, Minneapolia | $2.4 
Grade No, 1 heavy, 14% 
protein, Minneapolia if ) 
Grade No, 1 ordinary pro 
tein, Minneapolia i} | 
Soft Ked Winter: 
Grade No. 3 garlicky 
Haltimore 
Girade No, 3, Chicago 
(irade No, 4, light gartich 
Chicago 29 
Grade No, 3, Kansas City 
Hard Ked Winter: 
(Girade No, 2, Chicago 
(jrade No, 2, Kansas ty 
(jrade No, 2, Galveston i 
Soft White: 
firade No, 1, Portland 
(irade No, 1, Ban Franciaco 36 9 
Durum: 
Cirade No, 1, amber 
Minneapolis 6 
Girade No, 1, hard amber 
Minneapolin Ht ’ 


In the 12 states designated as the 
noncommercial wheat producing 
area, farm wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas do not apply and 
the support rates are lower than in 
the other 36 states. (Rates in the 
noncommercial area are 75% of the 
rates determined on the basis of thr 
$2 bu, national ave support 
price.) The states included in the 
noncommercial Alabama 


rage 


area are 


Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missis 
sippi, Nevada, New Hampshire 
Rhode Island and Vermont 


The 1956 crop wheat will be sup 
ported as in the past through loans 
on farm- and warehouse-stored wheat 
and through the purchase of wheat 
delivered by producers under pur 
chase agreements. Loans and pur 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest time through Jan. 31 
1957. In most states, loans will ma- 
ture on March 31, 1957. Loans will 
be available from county ASC offices 
and eligible lending institutions 

To get wheat price support in 
1956 in commercial wheat-producing 
states, a producer must be in com 
pliance with his 1956 wheat acreage 
allotment and be eligible to receive 
a wheat marketing card on all other 


farms in the which he has 
an interest 

Price-support 
stored at terminals, country points, 
and on farms will be available at 
county ASC offices. Lists of basic 
county rates have been sent to state 
ASC offices and a limited supply is 
available in Washington in the 
modity Stabilization Service (CSS), 
Grain Division. 


county in 


rates for wheat 


Com- 


The following list shows terminals 
having the same rates as those listed 
for the applicable cities in the sup- 
port rate table: 

Missouri River Markets (same as 
Kansas City, Mo.)—-Atchison, Kan 
sas, Council Bluffs, Kansas City 
Kansas, Omaha, St. Joseph, Sioux 
City 

California Markets (same as San 
Francisco) Los Angel Oakland 


Stockton 

East Coast Markets 
timore) Albany, 
York, Philadelphia 


(same as Bal- 


Norfolk New 


Pacific Northwest Markets (same 
as Portland)—Astoria, Ore Long 
View, Wash., Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couve! 


Northwest 
neapolis) 


Markets Min- 
Duluth, St. Paul, Su 


(same as 


perior 

Gulf Port Markets (same as Gal- 
veston)—Houston, New Orleans, Cor- 
pus Christi 

Central Markets (same as Chicago) 

St. Louis, East St. Louis, Mem- 


Milwaukee, Cairo, Louisville 


BREAD 


phis 


iS THE GTAFF ‘ 


Mid-Continent i 
Elects New Officers 


KANSAS CITY—John Stark has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Mid-Continent Grain Co 


Named president of the company was 
Wayne A. Forcade 

Other new officers of the company 
include E. V. Thompson, presi- 
dent in charge of merchandising, Ed- 


vice 


ward T. Sayers, treasurer and comp- 
troller, and Norman C. Webb, secre- 
tary and traffic manager 

Mr. Stark, who with the late Harry 


Smith founded the Mid-Continent 
company in 1930, has been active in 
the grain business since 1908. He 
pioneered in the merchandising of 
milo maize and furthered uses of this 
grain in industry. The company is 


active throughout the 


reclamation of 


country in the 
damaged grain 
Among the firm's major vements 
was the moving of thousands of tons 
of damaged grain out of Ki: 
City’s 1951 flood in less than a week 
A 1,250,000 bu terminal is 
operated in Kansas headquar- 
ters of the company 
Mr. Forcade, who-* 
Stark as president, 
company 


achie 
insas 


storage 
City 


succeeds Mr 
has been with the 
1946 


since 





IWA Sales Total 1,621,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON The U.S 
that during the period May 25 
Credit Corp. confirmed 
wheat flour in terms of 
Agreement against the 1955-56 year 

The sales for the week 
equivalent), and 1,419,000 bu 
involved in this week's sales were 
Cumulative sales by the U.S 
on June 27, 1955, total 
The department has released a 
wheat and flour recorded by the 
25, 1956. The report shows separate 
pressed in metric tons of wheat or 
flour, equal to 646,200 metric 
ewt. of flour (table on 

On May 25 the 
resumed on May 29 


sales of 1 


year 


tons 
page 42) 
department 


Department of 
1956 to M ay 2Y, 


wheat equivalent) 


included 86,696 cwt 
wheat 


since 


quantities for 
wheat 
wheat 


announced 
This quota was reopened as a 
justments in quantities recorded against 


Agriculture reported June 1 
1956, inclusive, the Commodity 
621,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
under the International Wheat 

quotas 
flour (202,000 bu. in wheat 


The importing countries principally 


Ireland and India 


the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 


125,071,000 bu 
report of 
International 


total 1955-56 transactions in 
Wheat Council through May 
wheat and for flour ex- 
equivalent. Total U.S 
equivalent, represent 


sales of 

10,190,445 
that sales to Japan could be 
result of downward ad- 
Japan's guaranteed quantity 
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Montana Elects 
2 Board Members 


To Fill Vacancies 


GREAT 


Taylor and 


FALLS, MONT L. E 
James C. Berky, both of 
Great Falls, Mont., named May 
26 to fill two vacancies on the board 
of directors of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. Their election took place at 
the quarterly meeting of the 
Great Falls 
president, in 

Mr. Taylor 
late 


were 


board at 
with C. G. McClave, 
charge 

takes the 
R. Trigg. Mr 
in the automobile business in 
Falis for 18 years until he 
fall of 1938 to 
loan and finance 
substantial real 


place of the 
Taylor was 
Great 


Paul 
sold out 
in the operate his 
business. He 
estate 


present 
has 
ments 
of the 


invest- 
and is president and a director 
Electric City Development Co 
formed primarily to provide addi- 
tional housing in the Great Falls 
area. Mr. Taylor has had ranch in- 
terests since 1928, particularly in 
livestock and irrigated ranching. He 
served 12 years on the Great Falls 
Board of Housing Commissioners, has 
an active interest in the Great Falls 
Club, holds directorships on 
the boards of the Great Falls Brewer- 
ies, Inc., and Great Falls National 
tjank and for six years has served 
on the board of governors of De 
Molay 

Mr. Berky 
by the resignation 
Vandenhook of 
denhook 


Baseball 


fills the vacancy created 
May 26 of Charles 
3ozeman. Mr. Van 
was elected to the board in 
October, 1925, and elected a member 
of the executive committee of the 
board in April, 1938 

Mr. Berky entered the 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. as a 
clerk in July, 1921, when the general 
offices of the company located 
in Lewistown. In 1927, when the gen 
eral offices were moved to Great 


Falls, he at Falls as chief 


employ of 


were 


came to Gre 


accountant for the milling division 
He was made assistant secretary in 
October 1940, treasurer in May, 
1948, and vice president in charge of 
the accounting division in October 
1955, and holds this office in addition 


to his office 

John D. Stephenson was elected to 
the executive committee of the board 
to fill the vacancy created by Mr 
Vandenhook’'s resignation 

Other 
cluded 
the reg 


as treasurer 


action taken by the board in- 
authorization for payment of 
ular quarterly dividend 
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Chicago Bakers Club 


Issues New Roster 


CHICAGO— Just off the press is 
the new membership roster of the 
gjakers Club of Chicago. The 1956 


listing contains 672 individual listings, 
437 firm listings, has five countries 
represented and 34 states in the U.S 

The roster, 
aid by 


considered a valuable 
club members, carries an ex- 
tensive listing. In addition to each in- 
dividual member’s name, the listing 
shows the status of the member, such 
as resident or non-resident, title of 
the member, his firm name, its ad- 
dress and phone number, member's 
residence address and phone number! 


The membership count of the club 
100 asso- 
non-residents, 
retired, 
Last year's 
members 


shows 222 regular members, 
ciate members, 318 
four honorary members, 19 
and one courtesy member 
showed 215 regular 
associate members 


roster 


and 90 
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Standard Expands 
Buffalo Facilities 


KANSAS ih yw An enlargement 
of the bulk flour facilities and produc- 
tion capacity of the Buffalo plant has 
been announced here by the Standard 
Milling Co. The firm revealed that a 
contract had been let to the Stimm 
Construction Co., Buffalo, to erect ad- 
ditional bulk flour storage for 6,000 

icks at the Buffalo mill 


At the same time present bulk stor- 
ige facilities will be completely ren- 
ovated. The move is in line with a 
eneral enlargement of bulk bakery 


flour handling by Standard Milling in 


the East, and company officials indi- 
cated further expansion is being ex- 
imined 

It was indicated that the new flour 
millin capacity at Buff ilo 1s 6,500 
icK Forme! capacity was 5,000 
ick ind the increase was made 
possible by installation of machinery 
hipped from dismantled Standard 


units elsewhere and by the use of 


ome Swis English and American 
lling machinery 
The new bulk flour bins will be of 
ilvanized steel especially fabricated 
for the job. They will be equipped to 
load flour into bulk flour trailers, one 
of which already is in use at Buffalo 


by the Standard company 


BREA S THE STAFF 


Robin Hood Awards 
4 College Scholarships 


MONTREAL—-Robin Hood Flour 


Mills, Ltd., has announced the award 
of four scholarships to sons and 
daughter if employees. The winners 


ire Richard A. Elliott, Humberstone, 


Ont Barry W. Holt, Fort William; 
Jean P. Ruel Quebec ind Allan L 
Engler, Moose Jaw 

Each scholarship is for $290 or as 
much larger is necessary to cover 
tuition fe up to $500.00 

The scholarship selections were 


based ! 1 nationwide competition 


ind were made on the basis of 
cholastic ability, character and lead- 
ership The election committee, com- 
prised of prominent educators not 
connected with the company, met in 
Montreal 


Self-Rising Flour 


Group Plans Program 


ATLANTA ll be com- 
bined with fellowship at the 23rd an- 
of the Self-Rising Flour 

which will be held 


3usiness W 


nual meeting 
Institute, Inc 


Nov. 8-10 at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
roup, states that arrangements are 
being made to have tickets available 
to delegates for the Georgia Tech- 
Universit f Tennessee Southeastern 


football Zarme No 10 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Firm 
Adding Storage Space 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Alldredge- 
Madget Feed & Supply Co. of St 
Joseph has announced plans for add- 
ing 401,000 bu. in 
capacity 


space to its grain 


storage 


The storage will be in two large 
steel buildings, one holding 101,000 
bu. and the other 300,000 bu. The 


structures will be completed by June 


15. Both are adjacent to the firm's 
3elt highway location 
The firm is owned by Ernest All- 


dredge and Robert Madzget 
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Earl F. 


Cross 


Earl F. Cross 


Joins Colorado 
As Vice President 


DENVER 


come 


Earl F 
with 
Milling & Elevator Co., and has been 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany by its board of directors, Robert 
M. Pease, president, has 


Cross has be- 


associated the Colorado 


announced 
the John 
with headquar- 
since 1953 
the milling, 
industries. He 
the 
ing trade all of his 


Mr. Cross has been with 


Vanier organization 
Salina, 


He is w idely 


ters in Kansas, 
known in 
has 
mill- 
career, 
sweeper with the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 


grain and baking 


been engaged in grain and 
business 


tarting as a 


For the past several weeks, Mr 
Cross has been on a leave of absence 
from the Vanier group, in order to 
complete the sale of some personal 
interests in the grain and milling 
business. 

A graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, he spent three years as an oper- 
ative miller and then was engaged 


for one year in the baking business 
He then became associated with the 
General Mills organization for a pe- 
riod of 22 years. He spent 10 years 
in operating and branch management 
functions and the next 12 in sales 
and management activities for the 
company. His last responsibility was 
that of general sales manager, bakery 
flour. One of his responsibilities was 
as operating vice president of the 
central division of General Mills 
While holding that post, he was se- 
lected to attend a course in advance 
management at the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard Uni 
versity 
Wheat Improvement Work 
He has long 


wheat quality and for 
years has 


been interested in 
the past two 
been chairman of the 
executive committee of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. During 
this period much progress has been 
made in improving the quality of 
Kansas wheat 

Mr. Cross will make his headquar- 
ters at Denver 

“We feel that Mr broad 
experience in all phases of the grain 
and milling business makes him ad- 
mirably qualified for his management 
responsibilities in our 
Mr said 


Cross's 


organization,’ 
Pease 


Expected to Exceed 

WASHINGTON U.S 
wheat flour durine 
1955-56 (July-June) 
son are 


million 


exports of 
the 
marketing 
now expected to exceed 300 
bushels, compared with the 
274 million bushels exported in 1954- 
55, according to the 
cultural 


and current 


sea 


Foreign Agri- 


Service 


Official figures show that exports 
during the first nine months (July- 
March) of the season amounted to 
211 million bushels grain equivalent 
compared with 209 million bushels 
during the same period a year ago 
Unofficial records show that exports 


during April and the first three weeks 
of May have already exceeded 60 
million bushels 

Exports have been picking up 
steadily since last December, and 
reached 40.4 million bushels in March, 
the largest quantity into ex- 
port channels in any single month 
since May, 1952. Of tne total export 
ed during the first nine months (July 
March) of the season, wheat account- 


moved 





1954-55 Level 


ed for 174.9 million bushels compared 
with 175.8 million a year ago, and 
flour for 36.0 million bushels (grain 
equivalent) compared with 32.7 mil- 
lion bushels, according to the FAS 
report 

With respect to wheat, exports to 


Europe show a reduction of more 
than 30 million bushels compared 
with the first nine months of 1954- 


55, largely because of 
ments to the ULK,, 
West Germany. This reduction, how- 
was more than offset by in- 
creased exports to the Western Hem- 
isphere, Africa and Asia. The large 
increase in exports to Egypt, Japan 
and Pakistan is especially note- 
worthy 

The most 
country’s 


reduced ship- 
Yugoslavia and 


ever, 


notable feature of the 
flour export trade during 
the 9-month period under review has 


been the substantial increase in ex 
ports to Indo-China (Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia). Substantially in- 


creased flour exports are also record- 
ed to Venezuela, Italy and the ULK 





New National Attitude Toward Soviet 
Needed, Harry Bullis Tells Graduates 


JAMESTOWN, N.D Harry A 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen 
eral Mills, Ine., called upon this 
spring college graduates to help 
shape a new national attitude in deal 
ing with the threats of Soviet Russia 

In a address de 
livered June 1 at Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N.D., Mr. Bullis asked for 
flexibility in the nation’s foreign pol 
icy. “kor many years,” he said, “this 
country followed a policy of contain 


commencement 


ment of Soviet communism. So long 
as Russia, herself, followed a fixed 
policy of military threats to neutral 


and democratic sectors of the world, 
so long as she demonstrated her deter 
mination to rule her satellites with an 
iron fist and disregard of all human 
rights, our policy of containment was 
sound and it was necessary and it 
worked 

“But now the policies of the Soviet 
Union clearly changing. She no 
taking a fixed armed de 
fense posture on all issues. Her cur 
rent policies are There 
fore, our own policies should changes 
in order to meet Russia's 
policie 

“We are forced,” Mr Sullis 
told the Jamestown graduates, “to 
face the fact that we cannot get com 
plete agreement on international is 


are 


longer is 
not so rigid 


changed 


being 


sues. We are beginning to realize 
that we must accept agreements with 
areas that are not 100° on the side 


of democracies, areas now a little less 
enslaved than before because of Rus 
new softening policies. This i 
our new policy of flexibility. We must 
recognize it fully for what it is. It i 
certainly not containment. It is a 
readjustment to changing times, to 
the shift in Russia's strategies. It i 
a realistic and practical way to help 
us win the economic 
forced upon us.” 


Sia S 


war Russia ha 


Mr. Bullis looked at Russia's shift 
from the military to the economic 
front with optimism. “I think,” he 


said, “that everyone of us should be 
grateful for this change welcome 
the chance to fight it out on the eco 


nomic front where production and 
distribution of goods rather than the 
destruction of lives will be the de 
cisive factors 

“Our great competitor does not 


conform to our 
ards 


social or moral stand 


But he is our great competitor 
just the same. Let us face the fact 
that from our point of view the 


Soviet tactics are immoral, deceptive, 
full of political guile. But the fact 
till remains that Soviet Russia is 
our number one economic rival and 
that the outcome of this flerce trade 
competition for the less-developed 
countries of the world will 
certainly determine which way 
munistic or democratic 
mankind will go 

“As I travel about the country, 
talking to many people, I find a de 
gree of confused thinking on this sub 
ject. L hope you graduates, trained for 
four years how to think clearly, can 
avoid this confusion.” 

Mr. Bullis told the graduates they 
would be starting their 
country that bs 


almost 
com 
the future of 


careers in a 
economically sound 
Our industry is expanding so rapid 
ly,” he said, “that there are not en 
ough college graduates to go around 


Jobs will be easy to get. But let me 
caution you against thinking that 
your business or professional future 


will necessarily be easy and without 
problems, It will be supercharged 
with problems of many kinds——prob 


lems inherent in the nature of the 
world today. No, your future will not 
be relaxed or easy. But it can be 


timulating and challenging. It will be 
ittuned to your youthful powers.” 
“Your education is 
advantage and a blessing,”” Mr. Bullis 
iid. “It js a debt you must repay by 
doing your part to relax tensions and 


more than an 


tabilize the democratic world. This 

j 1 job that will take Christian 
tamina and intellectual realism 
“You are the future. Make it good.” 


At the commencement CXCTCISCS, 
Jamestown College awarded Mr. Bul 
lis the honorary doctor of laws de 
ree 

eneat S tre ararr oF wire 
NEW 50,000-BU, PLANT 

FAIRMONT, NEB.-A grain stor 
age and car loading plant is being 
constructed for the Nebraska, Kansas 


& Colorado Grain Co, here. The plant 


will have a storage capacity of 50,000 
bushels. Ralph Swearingen, manager, 
said the plant will be ready to handle 
this year’s crop 








Winter Wheat 
Harvest Begins 
In Kansas Areas 


KANSAS CITY — Harvest of ‘e 
outhwest winter wheat crop reached 
the Kansas border last week as a 
few fields of early maturing vari- 
eties were cut, Meanwhile, in Okla- 
homa the crop was 25 to 30% har- 


ested as combining was resumed 
following a rainy period, 
In areas where the plants were 


filling out the rain materially im- 
prospects, One forecast in 
indicated that the recent 

‘ins could add 1 to 1% bu. an acre 
to yields and could raise the total 
crop to around 150 million bushels 

On June 5, Francis I, du Pont & 
Co. released the Galvin crop esti- 

which forecast a winter wheat 
production of 663 million bushels. 
Average crop condition was placed 
it 74%, spring seeded acreage at 
14,726,000 acres and all spring wheat 
production tentatively estimated at 
26, A5T,000 bu. 

A breakdown of the principal 
outhwestern winter wheat states, as 
revealed by the C, M. Galvin sur- 
ey, are: Kansas, 141,223,000 bu.; 
Nebraska, 62,263,000 bu.; Oklahoma, 
5,196,000 bu.; Texas, 16,400,000 bu.; 
24,362,000 bu., and Mis- 
35,156,000 bu 

Progress of the Oklahoma harvest 
vas more pronounced following a 
tall of several days last week due 
to rains. A round-up by a grain firm 
of various Oklahoma areas indicat- 
ed the following percentage ranges 
of acreage harvested: Altur, 25 to 
70%: Lawton, 55 to 85%; Clinton, 
15 to 20%; Chickasha, 10 to 18%; 
Enid, 10 to 35%; Ponea City, 5 to 
10 and Oklahoma City, 10 to 40% 

By June 4 a total of 1,719 cars of 
crop wheat had been received 
this year at the Enid market, Over 
the weekend 823 cars had arrived, A 
check on June 3 showed an average 
moisture of 12.8% and test weight 
99 Ib, and on June 4 the moisture 
iverage was 13.4% while weights av- 
eraged 60.4 Ib 

Kansas terminal and sub-terminal 


pro ed 


Kansas 


rroate 


Colorado, 


ourl 


new 


points still found a dearth of new 
wheat coming into market as most 
of the movement was Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat moving in ad- 
ince of harvest 

The Kansas weekly report last 


week said that the cool, rainy weath- 
er halted deterioration of wheat pros- 
pects and brought temporary re- 
lief from protracted drouth, Although 
the rains came too late to offset 
much of the permanent drouth daijsn- 
ive already sustained in’ western 
the moisture will be bene- 
ficial to the acreage remaining for 
harvest 


iene 
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Continental Grain Co. 


Promotes Burnett Hyer 


PORTLAND, ORE.--Burnett Hyer, 
has been manager of the Le- 
noore, Cal, operation for the Con- 
tinental Grain Co, has been placed 
in charge of all of the firm's southern 
California operations, H, FE. Sanford, 
West Coast manager with offices in 
Portland, announced 

Mr. Hyer will make his headquar- 
ters at Lemoore, at least until after 
the present harvest. 

Don Harris will remain as man- 
of the firm's operations in Los 
and Jack Talbot will con- 
tinue as manager at Bakersfield, Mr. 
sanford said, 


who 


inet 


Angeles 
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+ KANSAS MEDIUM GLUTEN WHEAT ACREAGE 


64.1% 61% 


© KANSAS STRONG GLUTEN WHEAT ACREAGE © 


ce! 
WA UM Wh 66% 
WHEAT 
ACREAGE 
6% O% 56% 53.2% 549% 
KANSAS WHEAT STORY—AII set 


Experiment Station, Ft, Hays, 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 


chart shows the 
planted to strong, 


The above 
acreage 





Whitney Eastman 
Gets Scout Award 


CINCINNATI—-Scouting’s highest 
honor, the Silver Buffalo, was award 
ed last week to Whitney Il. Eastman 
retired vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., during the annual meet 
ing of the National Council of the 


Boy Scouts of America held here 
Mr. Eastman, prior to joining Gen 
eral Mills, was a president of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, He 
has been in ince 1927 in 
many capacities. He has served a 
president and executive board mem 
ber of the Milwaukee County 
cil and Viking Council at Minneapo 
lis. He became a member of the na 
tional executive board for scouting in 


vice 


scouting 


Coun 


1953. Previous scouting awards in 
clude the Silver Beaver in 1948 and 
the Silver Antelope in 1950 


America’s 


Recognized as 


one ofl 





Whitney H. Eastman 


1 B% 26.3% 


to go 
annual Kansas Wheat Field Day on June 8 at the Kansas 
Kansas. 
proving the quality of Kansas wheat is the aim of the 
organizers of 
event. Demands for strong gluten wheat 
percentage of 
medium 
wheats. In 1954, Kansas had its most 
between strong, medium and weak gluten wheats. Now 


and 


22.7% 22.1 Fn 167% 


is the 12th the trend 


Progress in im- largest wheat 
the 
are increasing. 
total wheat 
weak gluten 
undesirable ratio 


asserts. The 


goal 


denoted by an 
vellow 


or cw 






23.2% 


is changing. The 
vested, will begin to re-establish Kansas as not only the 
producing state 
producer of the best wheat in the world, the association 
for seeding this fall 
gluten wheats, 40% 
plete elimination of weak gluten wheats. The green area, 
arrow, 
area is the next darkest and the blue area is the 
lightest reproduced. 
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MEDIUM GLUTEN WHEATS 
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STRONG GLUTEN WHEATS 


33% 60% 


1956 crop, now being har- 


but once more as the 


is 60% strong 
medium gluten wheats, and the com- 
is the 


darkest on the chart. The 
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REVERSAL OF TRENDS—This chart, published by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., shows how the trend of demand for family flour is declin- 





ing, while that for bakery flour is ascending. Kansas wheat growers are 
changing to those varieties for which there is a market; otherwise, they 
realize they will lose their market. 

top-ranking amateur ornithologists the elevators in conjunction with its 
he has been an ardent leader in be terminal elevator at Yale, Okla. The 
half of conservation movements. He company also operates country sta- 
retired from General Mills in 1955 tions in Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Ne- 

PR AE ei : braska and Illinois 


Dannen Mills Buys 
Deer Creek Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—-Dannen Mills 
Inc., St. Joseph, has purchased the 
Deer Creek Elevator Co., Blackwell 
Okla. The property consists of six 
elevators in Oklahoma and Kansas 
The largest elevator located at 
Blackwell, has a capacity of 195,000 
bu. Other elevators are at Peckham 


Middleton, Lamont 
and at Ashton 
The Dannen 


and Numa 
Kansas 
company 


Okla 


will operate 


Bernard Meyer, who has been man 
ager of the Dannen elevator at Ham 
ilton, Mo., will supervise the six ele 
vators. He will maintain his head- 
quarters at Blackwell 
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180,000-BU. EXPANSION 

KALVESTA, KANSAS—The Bosse 
Co. is constructing facilities 
here for 180,000 bu. of grain 
150,000 bu. The 

Milton Bosse of 
Kansas, 
Howard Woody 


Grain 
Present 
capacity 1s company 
Ellin- 


managed by 


is owned by 


wood and is 
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New Appointments 
Announced by 


Pillsbury Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS Four new ap- 
pointments in the production division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were an- 
nounced by John P. Snyder, Jr., vice 


president in charge of production 


Van R. Holmes, southern California 


plant manager was transferred to 
Minneapolis headquarters to work 
with R. B. Law, manager, mix pro- 


duction. Ray Jones, Jr., was appointed 
manage! f the mix 
plant; Richard D S appoint- 
ed manager of the Los Angeles refri- 


Los Ange les 


Carls w 


gerated foods plant; Frederick L 
Astman was appointed manager of 
the East Los Angeles and Colton feed 
plants; Earl D. Hansen was appointed 


manager of the Vernon warehouse in 


Los Angeles 
Mr. Holmes joined Pillsbury in 1946 


iS assistant credit manager at the 
Los Angeles office. He was appointed 
credit and office manager in 1947 and 


Southern California 
1949. In 1953 he 

named Los Angeles plant manage1 
Pills- 
buy- 
was 


manager of the 
division in was 
started with 
in 1952 as manager of the 
ing department in 
named specialty plant superintendent 
in 1954 and mix plant superintendent 
in 1955 

Richard D. Carls joined Pillsbury 
in 1949 as a stock clerk at the Spring- 
field, Ohio, plant, worked as an ac- 
countant, chief stock accounting clerk 
ind in 1954 was appointed office man- 
iger of the Denison, Ohio, plant. He 
was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Denison refrigerated foods 
1955 


Ray Jones, Jr., 
pury 


Los Angeles 


plants in 


Astman has served as 
in the Los Angeles of- 


of stock accounts and 


Frederick L 


in ccountant 


fice supervisor 


manager of the East Los Angeles feed 


plant. He joined the company in 1949 

Earl D. Hansen started with Pills- 
bury as a truck driver in 1934, was 
1 warehouse foreman, plant super- 
intendent and warehouse’ superin- 
tendent in Los Angeles 


Roscoe S. Tomkinson, 


Retired Miller, Dies 

ROCHESTER, N.Y 
Tomkinson, 83, of 
N.Y 1 retired flour 
died May 28 

Before going into business for 
elf in Honeoye Falls, M1 
on was employed in 
Yan, Fort 
ind Rush 


In 1898 he went 


R OsCOe S 
Honeoye Falls, 
mill operator, 


him- 
Tomkin 
mills in Penn 
Jackson, Oneida, Orleans 


into partnership 


with his brother, Samuei, in Honeoye 
Falls. The company was reorganized 
under the title of Tomkinson, Kenyon 


& Tomkinson. In 1903 
lromkinson took over 


Roscoe §S 
operations of 


i mill in Rush, which he ran until 
1941. Until several years ago he 
yperated i feed business in Honeoye 
Falls 





SIZEABLE FARINA 
PURCHASE 


MINNEAPOLIS—A major farina 
buyer acquired what trade sources 
believed to be a year’s supply of 
farina June 4. The purchase was 


made from regular suppliers and sev- 
eral weeks earlier this year compared 
with last year’s transactions. 
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Australian Efforts for Trade 
Pact With U.K. Cover Wheat 





George P. McCarthy 


VICE PRESIDENT—George P. Me- 
Carthy on June 1 assumed his duties 
as vice president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., in charge of the formu- 


la feed division and manager of all 
company operations in Texas. Mr. 
McCarthy formerly was executive 


vice president of Universal Mills, Ine., 
Ft. Worth. His office will be at Ft. 
Worth. Flour Mills of America has 
plans for expanding the operations of 
the feed business of the Dittlinger 
Roller Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, 
which it acquired Dec, 1, 1955, and of 
Bewley Mills, ft. Worth, which it is 
in the process of acquiring. The com- 
pany’s properties in Texas will con- 
sist of plants in Ft. Worth and New 


Braunfels with daily capacities of 
5,600 sacks of flour, 2,400 sacks of 
corn meal and 1,000 tons of mixed 


feeds for poultry and livestock, and 
with grain storage capacity of 1,300,- 
009 bu. 





Canadian Crops 
Make Progress 


WINNIPEG—W estern Canada's 
1956 grain acreage is more than 90% 
variable rains in 
Manitoba 
further interrupted planting with the 


seeded. General 


eastern Saskatchewan and 


heaviest precipitation in the Red 
tiver valley where least progress has 
been made. There, little more than 
50% of the crop has been sown 

Weed growth is heavy with wild 
oats to the fore at the present time 
In many districts profucers have 
turned under some early sown fields 


of wheat to control the 
cultivation. Much of thi 


weed by late 
will be re- 


seeded to barley and flax. The con 
tinued delay in plantings and the 
necessity of again cultivating many 


fields heavily infested with wild oats 
are further altering Western Canada 
acreage pattern 


Wild mustard is growing rapidly 
and in many sections of northern Al- 
berta and parts of northern Saskat- 


chewan dandelion growth is competing 


with grain crops. Farmers are being 
advised to spray their crops with 
chemical weed killers at in early 
date 

Precipitation in the three prairic 
provinces since the beginning of April 
has been well below normal and 
while additional moisture would be 
welcome at this time in most area 
farmers would prefer a week of fa- 
vorable weather to « plete seeding 


LONDON—-Efforts by the Australi- 
an government to make a new trade 
agreement with the U.K. are causing 
some concern in British grain trade 
circles. A_ top-level conference be- 
tween British and Australian officials 
may have far-reaching repercussions 
for the international grain since, it 
is believed, the Australians may rais¢ 
the question of imposing a tariff on 
all wheat entering Britain from othe 


than commonwealth countries 
Hit by such a tariff would be the 
U.S., France and other marginal sup 


pliers of 
ly, most 


wheat to the U.K. Current 
of Britain's requirements are 
covered by Canada and Australia but 
other exporters have made some set 
ious inroads into the business during 
recent m Australia has suffered 
from competition more than 
Canada. Tied in with the plans for 
trade discussions involving all Com 
monwealth countries is Australian 
displeasure with the U.S. because of 
the loss of valuable flour markets in 


mnths 
this 


Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon. Much 
of the blame is placed on what are 
described as the unfair trade prac 
tices of the U.S. under Public Law 


180 terms 
server 


The hope, one trade ob 
that Britain can be 
persuaded to help Australia hit back 
at the American competition 

Discussions will held 
the French and Canadian 
ments on the subject of 
competition 

First the 
spired trade war will be 
conterence of Commonwealth prime 
ministers to be held in London short 
ly. Heading the Australian delegation 
will be Robert G. Menzies 
minister. Thereafter, Mr 
will visit the U.S 


ays, 18 


with 
rovern 
American 


also be 


Australian-in 
fired at the 


hots in 


prime 
Menzies 
and Canada 

Dissatisfied with 
The Australians are not 


tusiness 


satisfied 


with the extent of the wheat busi 
ness placed with them by Britain tn 
recent months. There has been crit 
icism of the expenditure of searce 
dollar currency on wheat from the 
U.S. and the British have been at 


tacked for not giving all-out support 
to Australian The British 
millers, however, have repeatedly ex 
plained the position, both publicly 
and privately, to Australian interests 
concerning the necessity of using 
strong North American wheats to go 
with the weaker home grown sup 
plies. The stronger wheats are re 
quired because of the government's 
request to the millers to use as much 
domestic wheat as possible. Austra 
lian wheat, like British wheat, i 
weak and the greater usage of do 
mestic supplies cut down the 
for importing Australian 
However, one Australian’ trader 
points out that the British case loses 
ground 


business 


need 


because of last year 

heavier-than-usual purchases of 
French wheat which is no stronger 
than Australian. To this a British 
gyrainman replies: “Price is the fae 
tor. The Australians were priced out 


some 


of the market. Moreover, the demand 
was for immediate fulfilment and 
Australian wheat in sufficient quan 


tity eould not be obtained 


Freedom Loss Warning 
Laurence Hosegood, president of 
the London Corn Trade Assn 


direetor of Spillers, Ltd., the 


and a 
British 


flour milling group, summarized the 
ituation at the association's annual 
meeting in London on May 31. He 
warned that if any general trade 





between the 
Britain and 


agreement 
ments of 


two govern. 
Australia con 
tained any conditions that affected 
the freedom of the British trade to 
obtain supplies when and where it 
thought best, the move would be 
viewed with “very concern 
Mr. Hosegood stated: “I have no 
doubt in my mind that millers in the 
U.K. are not only prepared, but 
anxious to purchase Australian 


grave 


wheat, if the price is reasonable, and 
if the wheat is readily available. In 
this connection, it must be remem 
bered that flour millers are using 
considerably larger quantities of 
home grown wheat than wa the 
position before the last war, and 
While not entirely comparable in 
value, the usage of one does to some 


extent affect the quantities required 
of the other.’ 

Part of the trade criticism against 
Australian suppliers in recent months 
the irregularity of delivery 
and the price structure set up by the 
Australian Wheat joard, Delivery 


has been 


can be more speedily effected from 
American and Canadian ports and 
since the haul is shorter, the deliy 


ery period can be guaranteed 
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Dr. Hildebrand 
Named GMI 


Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS 
rectors of 
elected Di 
ice president of 
Dr. Hildebrand 
products control 


The board of di 
General Mills, Ine., has 
Frank C. Hildebrand a 
the company 
who is director of 
joined the company 
the research 
transfered to the 
products control department in 1943, 
becoming technical director of the 
department in 1949. After service os 
administrative assistant to the pres 
ident, he was named to his present 
position in January, 1956 
Dr. Hildebrand was born 
1909, at Hinsdale, Ill. He 
a BS. degree in chemistry 


in 1935 as a chemist in 
laboratories. He 


Oct. 6 
received 
from Be 


loit College in 1931, his M.S. degree 
in colloid chemistry from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin in 1933, and his 


Ph.D. in biochemistry from Columbia 
University in 1935. He is a past presi 
dent of the American 


Cereal Chemists 


Association of 


ones S THe @TaAre ’ re 


Over 68% of Fulton’s 
Stock Put in Escrow 


ATLANTA—A 
Fulton 


stockholders’ com 


mittee of jay & Cotton Mills 


has been advised that more than 
68’, of the concern outstanding 
tock has been placed in escrow 
his was a condition that a North 


Carolina textile group placed on its 
offer to Fulton stock 

The North Carolina group is head 
ed by A. A. Shuford, president of 
Shuford Mills, Hickory, N.C. The 
group in mid-April offered to pa 
$20 a share for the 480,000 outstand 


buy 


ing shares of Fulton common 
jecause Of a delay in completion 
of the audit, the closing date has 
heen extended from June 5 to June 
19. Clarence Elsas, Fulton vice presi 
dent, said, The deadline for deposit 
ing the stock in escrow has been ex 


tended from May 25 to June & 
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Flour Buyers Scarce; 
Fill-in Sales Dominate 


Flour buyers were hard to find 
last week as dullness charac- 
terized virtually all markets. Prices 
tended easier, Buyers rocked along 
nursing inventories and booking oc- 
casional fill-in cars to tide them over 
into new crop time. There was also 
p.ds. business reported. But 
the trade seemed to be of the opinion 
that buyers want to avoid booking 
any quantity until the new crop 
itself felt. 

Sales in the central states last 
week averaged around 45-50% of ca- 
pacity, with the trade consisting most- 
ly of small lots to cover nearby needs. 
A week earlier sales averaged 35% 
of capacity. 

In the Southwest, sales averaged 
22% of capacity, compared with 17% 
the week previous and 52% a year 
earlier. About one third of the sales 
were reportedly for export. 

Spring wheat mills had sales that 
averaged 52% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 41% of five-day ca- 
pacity the week before. Buying was 
limited, with no particular feature to 
the market, 

Sales of rye flour were very limit- 
ed last week as prices fell off 10¢. 
Business is anticipated on the first 
upturn, 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 83% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% in the week 
earlier and 79% in the corresponding 
four-day Memorial Day holiday week 
a year ago. While production was off 
in every reporting area, Minneapolis 
had the sharpest drop—from 85% 
of a week before to 66% last week. 
Interior Northwest mills were down 
only slightly—from 102% to 98% and 
sharply above the 70% of a year ago. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Another week of com- 
parative quiet characterized the 
spring wheat flour sales markets last 
week as prices moved 2@7¢ lower on 
bakery grades and buyers limited 
their bookings to fill-ins of occasional 
cars. Sales averaged 52% of capacity 
for the week that was only four days 
because of the Memorial Day holiday. 
This was an improvement from the 
41% average of a week earlier when 
there were five working days but not 
up to the 68% of the corresponding 
week a year ago, 

One mill representative reported a 
lot of conversation with flour buyers 
but limited sales as bakery buyers 
apparently are looking to see what 
effect the hard winter harvest and 
legislative developments wili have on 
prices on springs. The fact that 
these buyers are not in immediate 
need of supplies permits them to 
wait for the market to bottom out. It 
was also reported that mills were not 
pressing too hard for business, now 
that the millfeed factor is consider- 
ably weaker than a few weeks ago 

The slow week had little feature. 
Clears were a trifle firmer than in 
the previous week on better demand. 
Family flour prices were unchanged, 
both on the nationally-advertised and 
the private label types, and sales 
were not spectacular, though one mill 
reported that a retail display pro- 
gram had promoted some extra busi- 
ness 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 95% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 98% of five-day ca- 


again 


corre 


makes 





pacity the week before and 107% for 
the corresponding week a year ago 
Mills continued to report that direc 
tions were holding up fair but that it 
was a struggle to keep them that 
way. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 66% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 85% the 
week before when there was no holi 
day. For the corresponding week last 
year, output averaged 44%, Interior 
Northwest mills produced at the rate 
of 98% of average last week, com 


pared with 102% the week earlier 
and 70% for a year earlier. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver 


aged 87% of capacity last week, com- 


pared with 96% a week earlier and 
74% a year ago. 
Quotations June 1, 100-lb. cottons, 


carlots: Standard patent $5.877 6.02 
short patents $5.97@6.11, high gluten 


$6.3106.47, first clears $5.47@5.87 
whole wheat $5.67@5.86, family $6.15 
W7.70. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour trade in the 
Southwest marked time again last 
week while waiting for development 
of the new hard winter wheat crop 
Sales were limited, amounting to 
22% of capacity compared with 17% 
in the previous week and 52% a year 
ago, 

About 30% of the week's 
for export, involving some minor 
trades with Norway and some Latin 
American business 

A few scattered sales of bakery 
flour in very small amounts and some 
regular price date of shipment busi 
ness were about all that occurred in 


sales were 


the bakery flour market last week 
A similar situation existed in family 
flour. A little mixed car and insti 


tutional business took place but on 
the whole, the trend was very quiet 
in the family trade 

New crop prices have not crystal 
lized yet although the movement of 
harvesting activity is reaching close 
to the Kansas line and there are in 
dications of a fairly early harvest 
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this year. Premiums for cash wheat 
held to a fairly firfn level last week 
and actually made an advance late in 
the week. Options were several cents 
below the low levels of last year 
reached several weeks after full scale 
harvest. In addition, many bakers 
have flour bought through July and 
into August and they prefer to hold 
off additional buying until new crop 
movement in Kansas. Drastic de- 
clines in millfeed have held flour 
prices from making any material de- 
crease 


Quotations June 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.63@5.68, standard 


95% patent $5.53@5.58, straight $5.48 
@5.53, established brands of family 
flour $6.65407.45, first clears $4.30@ 
4.55, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.990@3.95 
Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 


20%, compared with 22% the pre- 
ceding week and 47% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair 


Prices June 1 were 9¢ lower on fam- 
ily flour, while bakery flour was about 
unchanged, compared with the pre- 
vious week 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet with prices practically 
the same as the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy 

Hutchinson: Flour sales 
light for mills of the Hutchinson 
area last week as the trade entered 
the transition period from old to new 
crop. Business limited entirely 
to single carlots, mostly on p.d.s. 
There was no interest in ad- 
vance bookings as the oncoming crop 
was eyed by the trade. Prices were 
off 10¢ on 


continued 


Was 


basis 


family grades and un- 
changed on bakery grades. Opera- 
tions were lighter with mills oper- 
ating 3%-4 days. Outlook for this 
week is about the same. Quotations 
June 1, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $606.10; bakers’ short 


patent in papers $5.5005.55; stand- 
ard $5.40@5.45 

Texas: There was a small amount 
of export flour business last week but 
this together with the scattered do- 
mestic orders for bakers and family 
flour only amounted to 10@15% of 
capacity. Running time averaged 
three to four days for the week 


(Continued on page 12) 





Semolina Sales Slow to Standstill 
As Prices Steady; Production Drops 


Semolina sales 
last week as buyers seemed to be 
completely out of the mood to do any 
booking. Price concessions offered 
when the spot feed was so 
favorable no longer were offered and 
spaghetti and macaroni manufactur 
ers were holding off, either because 
they needed time to work down in 
ventories built up when the conces 
sions were offered, or because they 
had an underlying wish that the low 
er levels would return 


were reported nil 


factor 


The price for durum wheat testing 
60 Ib. at Minneapolis was unchanged 


June 4 from the week previous at 
$2.71 bu., though the market was 
strong because of continued export 


interest. Hard wheat prices did some 
fluctuating during the week, but 
wound up with little net change. The 
semolina price stayed the same at 
$6.80 cwt. bulk, Minneapolis, as did 
the 50% durum-50% hard wheat 
blend at $6.55 cwt., bulk, Minneapo 
lis. 


Confusion prevailed on what the 





support price 1956 
would be. 

Production by durum mills was 
71% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 86% of a week earlier and 78% 
of a year ago. The Memorial Day holi- 
day cut into the week. Shipping di- 
rections continued to be a struggle. 


for crop durum 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis June 1, were as follows: 

$2.71 @2.73 


*60 to 64 Ib 


Ib. or better 2.66@2.71 


» ib 2.64@2.69 
8 Ib 2.61 @2.66 
57 Ib 2 58@2.63 
*Selected quality 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 
capacit in based on f lay week 
5-day wh Wkly 

ca pr of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Ma s-June 1 168,500 119,139 71 
Previous week 168,500 *144,410 RE 
Year ago 168,500 131,411 78 


Crop year 
production 
June 1, 1056 6,905,382 
June 3, 19 7,365,782 
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Millfeed Prices 
Slip Some More 
On Weak Demand 


Millfeed prices worked to lower 
levels in nearly every market in the 
week ending June 4. While the great- 
est weakness showed up in the bran 
and standard midds. markets, heavier 
feeds also fell off in some markets 
Bran prices were down 50¢@$5 net 
for the week with most of the losses 
in the $2@3 range. Lack of demand 
was the major factor in depressing 
the market 


Good rainfall, some reduction in 
formula feed prices and a fairly good 
demand for poultry feeds helped to 
maintain a good feed production pace 
in the Southwest last week. 

The reduced prices stemmed from 
lower millfeed and feed grain costs. 
The trend also was lower on vegeta- 
ble proteins, but it was slight enough 
not to cause much change in con- 
centrate prices. Generally, formulas 
were off 50¢@$1 ton 

In particularly good demand were 
broiler feeds 


due to strong promo- 
tional programs and good replace- 
ments. Starting and growing poultry 
feed interest was fairly good, and 


egg feed demand held rather well. 
Hog feed interest was only fair. Dairy 
cattle feed and other types of cattle 
feed were moving in lighter volume 
due to better grass conditions. Scat- 
tered creep feed demand was report- 
ed. 
Formula feed business held to a 
fairly good level in the Northwest 
last week, although some slowdown 
in buying by dealers was evident as 
prices slipped back. Resumption of 
normal reordering was anticipated 
when markets become more stable, 
however 
Sales of 
been 


chick feeds 
holding for an extended 
riod, but manufacturers believe 
this demand will taper off rather 
suddenly soon. Meanwhile, turkey 
feed business continues to expand as 
the appetites of the growing birds in- 
crease 


baby have 
pe- 


that 


Dairy feed sales are off seasonally 
as a result of good pastures in the 
area, several weeks later than usual. 

Formula feed sales varied among 
feed manufacturers in the central 
states during the week ending May 
30, with a few finding activity im- 
proved over the preceding period 
while others said the business pace 
had slipped. In total, however, sales 
remained ahead of the preceding year, 
following the pattern of most weeks 
during the first five months of the 
current calendar year 

Observers who reported improve- 
ment said that price resistance had 
held the sales level down in the pre- 
vious week but that a stabilization of 
the market brought buyers back into 


the market 

Formula feed prices held fairly 
stable last week, but indications are 
that some shaving might be in the 


offing for the period ahead. A few 
important ingredients declined in 
price 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those 


areas amounted to 41,709 tons 


last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 45,624 in 
the previous week and 40,877 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Have Net Gain 
After Sharp Advance June 4 


Bullist luences outweighed the 
bearish one in the whe futures 

irkets in the week endin June 4 
\ a result ill contract in the 
major markets strengthened in vary- 
ng amounts from %¢ to 4%¢. Con- 
sidered a yme of the stronger bull- 

} facto were the vernment’s 
30-day weather forecast, the trend 
toward more new crop wheat going 

i the yar program ind invest- 
ment ! ! 

Chica utures gained the most 
f the week with all options 44 
i1%4¢ | ‘ than the week before 

d March realizing the irger gain 
Kansas City and Minneapolis futures 
did not experience such gains, wind 
I ip the week with net advances 

i¢ on July at Kansas Cit to 2¢ 
for December at Minneapolis 

Closing p es for wheat futures 
Jun 1 were Chicago Ju $2 05% 

2.05! September $2.07 12.07% 
Decembe $2.10'42@2.10% March 
$2.11 Kansas City—July $2.03%, 
eptember $2.05%, December $2.08%, 
March $208%; Minneapolis July 
$2.24! September $2.19, December 
$2.17 

Chica ptions took only one set 
back during the week—that on June 
1 when hedge selling by houses with 
Southwest connections developed on 
the trength of reports of the start 
of new crop harvest in a few points 

outh central Kansas and promise 
of favorable weather in that area 
ind southward. That loss was more 
than made up on June 4 when prices 
umped b ibout 3¢ 
Sharp Jump June 4 
The irp advance on June 4 was 


is City and Minneapolis, 
increases of ibout 2%¢ 


reported that the gov- 


ernment 30-day weather forecast 
va not egarded as favorable for 
the crop. It was also iid that re- 
ceipt it uthwest market while 
liberal, were not quite up to trade ex- 
pectatior With the cash price at o1 
below oan level at most country 
points, farme apparently were de- 
cidir t put more into loan 

Other bullish factor mentioned 
durir t week included an an- 


nouncement by the U.S. Department 


\ cu on soil bank particu- 
lal It \ felt by the trade that 
the effects will be minimal in the 
winter wheat area, but there may 
b ome eduction in sprir wheat 
i igte I ested 
inxport ness continued rood, 
vith prospects for the coming sea- 
i ‘ the bright ce influ- 
encin ome long-range vestment 
USDA raised its estimate of 
1955-56 exports to around 300 mil- 
bushe India will buy 37 mil 
yn bush f U.S. wheat from pri 
ite exporters starting in ovem- 
aL nd negotiating I! nother 
75 to 100 million bushels of CCC 
wheat. Moderate sales of Gulf hard 
Ve} ide to Norway and U.K. Por- 
t i Va ilso authorized to bus 
i hels 
Long Liquidation 
Fact tending to weaken the 
ket during the week ere. such 
things a hberal new wheat selling 
vith exporters liquidatir ong posi 
tions as they bought new crop, con 
tinued reports of good yields in quan 
tity and quality and favorable weath 
er. Ra Kansas and ebraska 
mproved the itlook for 


pm wheat in both states 





Flour business continued on the 
weak side with mills ab'e and willing 
to sit on the sidelines and wait for 
the new crop to reach its peak, hop- 
ing it will depress prices before book 
ings are necessary 

Prices Off Sharply 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the holiday shortened 
week ended May 31, totaled 5.8 mil- 
lion bushels, the same as last week 
and compared with 6.9 million bushels 
the same week last year. Minneapolis 


arrivals of all classes of wheat for 
the same period totaled 952 cars and 
of these 206 were assigned to Com- 


modity Credit Corp 
amounted to 763 cars 
Prices were off quite sharply as the 
Minneapolis July futures price de- 
clined more than 3¢ net for the week 
and demand in the cash market was 
not good enough to offset the drop in 
the basic futures. Most of the premi- 


Duluth receipts 


um ranges were unchanged but the 
16% bracket lost 1¢, while premiums 
on those carrying 14° protein were 


1G 2¢ higher 

On June 1 
ranges prevailed 
northern spring or 
spring wheat 3@5¢ over 
apolis July price; 12% 
13% 7 


the following trading 
Ordinary No. 1 dark 
No. 1 northern 
the Minne- 
protein 5@9¢ 
protein 7@il¢ 14% 
protein 12@16¢ over; 15% protein 15 
@19¢ over; 16% protein 24@ 28¢ over 

Trading ranges for durum wheat 
during the week were unchanged. 
(See table on page 14.) 


over; over; 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 


together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ord t | i i“ 6% 
1li¢ J ! ‘ 1 ‘ 
126 Ir t ' ul 
l rote a“ 
14 fr n 1 
l Ir n f ‘ 
1 Protet p2.49 

Vr n pre in l¢ each 
1/1 ! I 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

me cent premium each t er 8 
le a uunt each +} it under s it 

Little change occurred in cash 
wheat values at Kansas City last 
week as harvesting of the new wheat 
crop was held up temporarily by 
rains. Premiums for milling wheat 
held steady throughout the period 
The basic July future moved within 
a narrow range and, after making a 


4 due 


slight decline, came back June 


to better activity expected in the 
export field. July had opened last 
week at $2.02%, and closed at $2.03% 
June 4. The high and low for the 
week were $2.04% and $2.00™% re- 
spectively. Premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter were 
12¢ over July; on 12.5 protein it 
was 14@28¢ over and 17@34¢ over 
on 14% 

Cash trades dropped to a total of 
only 55 cars as new wheat movement 
halted but an upturn is expected this 
week with the harvest on again in 
Oklahoma and moving into southern 
Kansas for early varieties. Receipts 
totaled 566 cars compared with 410 
in the previous week and 468 a year 
avo 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 1 


is shown in the accompanying table 
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minal operations were also affected 
last week, with a slowing up of opera- 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard tions due to high water. Exporters 
winter wheat was reported selling vere being placed under severe handi 
June 4 at $2.311446@2.32'4, delivered caps in their loading operation 
Texas common points. Offerings were Export sales were limited last 
still light due to seattered rains and week. Chile was in the market over 
a quantity of wheat going into go night May 31 for 60-70,000 tons of 
ernment loan wheat, but no sales were confirmed 
Flood waters began to slow up on June 1. Japan bought about 80,000 
grain shipments in the Pacific North tons of Canadian wheat but did not 
west last week, with a probability come in the Portland market for addi 
that it will get worre this week. Ship tional supplie 
ments are becoming increasingly diffi Moisture conditions improved in 
cult from the interior where eleva the Inland Empire last week with 
tors are located on river banks. Ter heavy, but spotted shower 
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WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAMS SPAWN CONFUSION 


(Continued 


from 


page %) 





now seem inherent in the dis- 
stocks of all U.S. surplus 
al commodities 


[y i of 


i btul 


NGTC Recommendation 
considering all these side 
on the original trade propos- 


ils it now important to note that 
the | force and effects of the trade 
will be brought 
} into focus as the result of a 
of approval by the 
by ! of directors of the National 
G rade Council at a meeting 
f that organization in Chicago on 

1956. This resolution said in 


nendations 


j ous vote 


it 4hve 
bsidy 
vMrain, 


USDA make available a 
to encourage the export 
within statutory and 
judvetary limits, and that to the ex 
ish subsidy is not available, 
kind from government 
available with these stocks 
t e supplied at seaboard, in store, 


in 
toch by 


fo steamer, interior markets or as 
mutually agreed between CCC and 
buys ind, if supplied f.0.b. interior 
te i! markets, the grain so sup 
plied to be insulated from use in the 
d tic market and that there be 
" d to export from the terminal 
n" { where supplied the same 


ind quantity of grain supplied 
to wheat, in addition to grade 


ind, a 


ind quantity, as above, the same 
protein 

I") resolution would appear to 
bring the problem into immediate fo- 
cus at policy levels of CCC within a 
er hort time 

‘The narrow range ol consideration 
which has prevailed at the workshop 
level of USDA will have to be expand 
ed consider the unanimous trade 
hack as disclosed in the action of 
th ird of directors of the NGTC 


officials who discussed 
cited the defects of the 


Department 
the problem 


present USDA position plus the un 
varranted definition of wheat surplus 
tocks as only those in the hands 
of CCC. They said that the wheat 
irplus obviously consists of all the 


wheat in the nation, no matter where 
held or owned, They agreed that any 
disposition of stocks must be con 
trued as reduction of the surplus 


ind that the narrow view of the CCC 


tocks as the sole surplus had no sub- 
tance economically, 

(One official also gave substantive 
ipproval of the net benefit of put- 
ling the grain trade back in the free 
market for wheat, where such pur 
chases would at the onset of the new 
has t tend to boost the price to 
the producer possibly well over the 

rate a most desirable influence 
politically this erop year--and when 
ind if the open market price moved 
up to the statutory sales price of CCC 
wheat stocks it would bring out CCC 
focks at a better price level than 
the ive now obtaining under pres- 
ent sales policies 


Expense Not Determined 
it a cash subsidy payment 
payment in kind would 
expensive to the government is 
true, this official de 
is not known at this 


necessarily 


ired ince it 


time how much wheat CCC could sell 
it a better price when the free mar- 
ket price moved up to the gross loan 
rate level which would persuade farm- 
ers to take their grain out of the loan 
program or make CCC wheat stocks 

iilable at the higher price of the 


! 


itutory formula. 
[It would appear that an active ex 


ter activity in the free market 





might push up the price of wheat to 
the producer if the NGTC recommen 
dations are adopted—-and that such 
higher prices would eventually pull 
out some of the CCC surplus stock 
for both the domestic and export maz 


kets since the availability of freé 
wheat in this crop year is now seer 
relatively certain to be small in re 
lation to demand 

Observers say the issue is not morse 
than this—if the grain trade is put 
back into the free market for ex 
port supplies, it can be just effec 
tive a surplus reducing force as the 


current CCC monopoly—and with a 
greater benefit to the 


f harvest 


farmers at tin 


Surplus Solution 


The wheat surplus cannot be de 
fined as only that held by CCC. It 
all wheat held within the U.S. no 
matter where or by whom owned and 


any modification of USDA sales po! 
cies which will stimulate export 
and most importantly maintain the 
grain trade machinery of the nation 

is the crying need of the hour 

The solution of the surplus prob 
lem is not one which can be found 
quickly. Virtually every trade expert 
and more recently the Baughman 


report on surplus disposal diagnose 


as a longe range problem. If the 
problem is one of long solution it 
seen at USDA levels that it hould 
be solved through methods which 
will preserve the time-tested and ef 
fective machinery of the major con 
modity markets, the terminal ele 
vator system, the country elevator 
and cash commission merchants, these 
observers say 

A statistical analysis of the export 
potential from USDA sources brea} 
down wheat-wheat flour exports fo 


the 1956-57 crop year if USDA would 


adopt a subsidy stimulus of payment 


in kind--except for some cash sub 
sidy payments to flour millers on par 
cel shipments of U.S. wheat flour 


This USDA concept « 
total wheat-wheat flour export of 275 
million bushels in terms of 
1956-57 marketing year 


timate i 


wheat for 


considered to 


be on the low side. Of that total 
under the proposed revision of the 
NGTC, about 50% of the supply 
would come from CCC stocks and 
about 35% from free market pu 
chases 

This analysis would indicate that 
any in-kind subsidy payment would 
amount to approximately between 


175-150 million bushels of wheat, fig 
ired on a payment rate of 
one third the market price for wheat 
Latest reports indicate that po 
bly the Minneapolis market is press 
ing for its payment in kind subsidy a 


subsidy 


if} 


opposed to the Chicago market p! 
of a cash subsidy 

This evident conflict of approach 
might cast some question on the unan 
imous NGTC recommendation quoted 


above since the NGTC directorat: 
represents both the Chicago and Min 
neapolis markets and it is difficult to 
reconcile this divergence of approach 

Since USDA reluctant 
to reveal openly 
this proposal at this time 
tain of secrecy has 
top policy makers, it is 
suppose that the NGTC position and 
its advocacy of the original proposa 
of the big commodity markets is ¢ 
sentially in agreement and that th 
inconclusive position of USDA repre 
sents the for current un 
certainty 


officials ire 


their positions or 
and a cul 
by 


reasonable to 


been drawn 


basis the 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. E. Weaver, Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh has been 
elected chairman of the tank car 
committee of the Manufac turing 
Chemists Assn 


& 
Edward Mills, president of Van de 


Kamp’'s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc 
vill lead the Community Chest appeal 
to 125 employee groups in Southern 
California this year if first vice 
president of the Los Angeles Area 
Council of Boy Scouts and i mem 
her of the board of governors of the 
Welfare Federation of L ingele 
ae 

B. Glenn MacNary, vice president 
of Continental Baking Co., Ne York 
ha heen elected a director of the 
company ucceeding Samuel F. Me- 
Donald, who resigned 

* 

Virgil Artman, director les for 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City 

m an extended trade trip in the 

uutheastern state 

& 

Luis C. Giraldo, head miller of La 
Industria Harinera S.A f Pasto 
Narino, Colombia, was a itor at the 
iffice of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Kansas City last eek 
later oing on to Minneap 

a 

It was back to college for Gilbert 
Jackson, Gilbert Jackson C Kansa 
City last week when he ittended 
the thirtieth reunion of h raduat 
ing class at Clemson College, Clem 
oa B.C 

e 

George P. McCarthy, Fort Worth 
manager of the formula feed d ion 
Flour Mills of America, In isited 
company headquarters in Kansas City 
last week 

a 

Lowell Gordon, Bartlett & Co 
Kansas City grain firm, recently was 
elected president of the Optimist 
Club of Leawood, Kansas City suburb 

. 

A hole in one was scored recently 
by Robert J. Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co., Kansas City, on the 135-yd. 10th 
hole at the Victory Hills Golf Course 
The first ace of his golfing career, the 
feat was accomplished with a No. 7 
iron 

* 

Wesby R. Parker, vice president of 
General Foods Corp New York, and 
previously family flour sales manager 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapoli 
ha been elected execut f ce presl- 
dent of Dr. Pepper C Dalla soft 
drink manufacturer 

= 

R. B. Caldwell has resigned a ice 
president and grain buyer of the J 
(, Crouch Grain Co., Dallas, in order 
to enter a new busine enture. Jd. 
Robert Cooper, who ha heen with 
the company for man years, ha 
heen appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Caldwell f ration 

. 

George Faber, Ch i- o district 
sales manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, visited relatives at 
Chaska, Minn., on Memorial Day 

* 

J. G. Pfister, bakery flour sales di 
rector for International Milling Co 
Kansas City, was in Chapel Hill, N.C 
over the recent weekend to attend 

raduation ceremonies of a son, John 
Pfister, at Duke University divinity 
chool. Mrs. Pfister and a daughter 


who is a student at Southern Method- 
ist University, Dallas, also were pres 
ent at the event 
2 
EK. T. Pettersen, office manager of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has beet 
named chairman of the Minneapolis 


Citizer cs 


mmittee on Public Educa- 


tion. G. E. Nimmer, F. H. Peavey & 
Co ind William G. McFadzean, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., forme 
ice chairman of the committee, were 
elected to the board of directors 

* 

Dan Jett Lincoln, Neb na Y 
signed from the Central Bag Co 
Kansa City Mi Jett who covered 
the Nebraska territory for the con 
par has not announced his plat 
for the future 

* 

John H. McMillan, Jr., president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, is enroute 
to the U.S. after an extensive tudy 
tour Europe. Among the countries 
he ted were England, Germany 
selgiun the Netherlands and Den 
mark 

a 

John J. Petersen, after 35 years a 
i Minneapolis representative for the 
Bear-Stewart Co.. Chicago. ha re- 
igned to establish his own business 
{ i manutacturer ile representa 
tive in the I pper Midwest area 

* 

Herman Steen ( president of 
the Millers National ederation, Ch 
cago, returned May 21 from a brief 

ication in Daytona Beach, Fla 

* 

We f the baking industry have 
recognized that solving the highway 
problem is one of the major chal- 
lenge of the day Joseph Creed, 
counsel of the American Baker 
Assn., declared as he pre ided at the 
opening general session of the Sixth 
Highway Tran portation Congress at 
Washington. Several hundred dele 
gate from all branches of highway 
transportation in the U.S. attended 
the congress which is held every two 
years by the National Highway Users 
Conference 

e 

Curtiss C. Coleman, treasurer of 
Pillsbury Mills In Minneapolis 
has been elected a director of the 
Upp Midwest Foundation on Prob 
lem Drinkir Mr. Coleman is gen 
eral chairman of a forum on prob 
lem drinking which will be held in 
Minneapolis next sprin 

. 

Anthony Juettner, patent and 
trademark attorney for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected 
Ju 1 to the board of director oO 
the U.S. Trademark Assn. at the or 

inizatior innual 1 ting held ir 

New Y } He will serve a two-yea 


m. Mr. Juettne who 


joined Ger 


Mills in 1941 as a patent at 
ilso pre dent of the Mir 
i Patent Law Assn 
are s 48 STARR ’ re 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
¢ 1 led the! 
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ADM Announces 
Promotions and 
New Assignments 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
f Erwin A. Olson as administrative 
ce pre election of Richard 
G. Brierley as vice president, and a 
change in the responsibiliti if John 
H. Daniels and Daniel A. Copenhaver 
have been nounced by Thomas L 


Daniels, president of Arche 
Midland ( 


" 
Vir Ul n i vice 


r-Daniels- 


president, was 
ned to fill the newly-created posi- 
t 1 administrative vice president 
In h position he direct 
he company taff func- 
? r 

Mr Br ‘ rile \ rie wily cies ted vice 
I le icceeded r. Cison as 
iger of the compar W. J 
5 D yn May 15. Previously 
istant vice president, } Brier- 
ley has been in charge of production 
ind procurement for th division 

nce January, 1952 
John Daniels, assistant vice presi- 


dent and sal manager for linseed 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


oe) NET NE 


“ite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








COTTONS + BURLAPS * MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 


Konses City + Buffele *« New York 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














There’s a world 
* of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 
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oil sales, will move to Kansas City, 
Mo., to succeed Mr. Brierley 

Mr. Copenhaver, who has been in 
charge of the company’s marine oil 
since October, 1953, will also 
head up ADM’s linseed oil sales. He 
assumed his new duties May 15 

In commenting on the moves, 
Thomas L. Daniels said the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Olson as administrative 
vice president is part of a long con- 
templated plan of “diversification of 
executive responsibilities’ at ADM. 
He pointed out that a comparable 
move was made in 1953 when James 
W. Moore was named general sales 
manager, a new position at that time. 


sales 


Mr. Olson has been in charge of 
ADM's fibre division since it was 
formed in 1942, the purchasing de- 


partment since 1947, the dehydrated 


alfalfa division since 1951, fats and 
oils purchasing since 1953 and the 
transportation department since 1955 
Under his direction ADM has be 
come the largest supplier of feed flax 
fibre which is used for the manufac- 
ture of cigarette paper, U.S. cur- 
rency, fine flax papers and similar 
products. 

He was elected a vice president 
and director of ADM in 1947 and 
was placed on the company's execu- 
tive committee in 1951. In addition 
to his duties as administrative vice 
president, Mr. Olson will continue to 
have charge of ADM's flax fibre 
operations 

Mr. Brierley has been in charge of 
production and procurement for the 
W. J. Small Division since 1952 
Prior to joining that division, he 





17 


served as manager of the ADM soya 
products department for seven years 


He has served as president of the 
Soy Flour Assn., vice chairman of 
the Soya Foods Research Council 


and as a member of the executive 
council of the bureau of raw mater- 
ials for the American Vegetable Oils 
& Fats Industries. He was twice 
chosen for official missions to Europe 
as a consultant on post-war nutrition 
problems of Germany. He was elected 
as assistant vice president in 1948 
Mr. Brierley attended the advanced 
management course at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1954 

John Daniels, who will be in charge 
of production and procurement for 
the W. J. Small Division from now 
on, is an assistant vice president of 


( nue of 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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RUSTICIDE FOR DURUM—Durum 
farmers are hearing more and more 
about chemicals capable of controll- 


ing rust. Many agricultural chemical 
firms are engaged in research and 
ome claim to have found the answer. 


At least two, and probably four, ap- 
plications must be made during the 
growing season to assure protection 
from rust. Timing of applications is 
important, and tractor-drawn spray- 
ers with high gallonage must be used 
for best results, 

CL. Sibbald, director of the Catel- 
li Durum Institute, Lethbridge, Alta., 
Canada, says that statements by gov- 
ernment officials about chemicals and 
rust control have been cautious, while 
chemical firms have been somewhat 
less cautious in their claims. Farmers 
whose interest has been aroused by 
the fact that there is more talk about 
chemicals for this purpose should 
keep in mind several basic considera- 
tions, he recommends, First and fore- 
most, there have been enough tests 
to indicate that though this new 
type of “rusticide” is a step in the 
right direction, it is not completely 
satisfactory for the purpose intended. 
Secondly there have been increased 
net returns per acre on some fields 
where it has been used early enough 
and often enough, And thirdly, there 
are more extensive tests of these and 
other chemicals going on at the pres- 
ent time 

Therefore the situation is not hope- 
less, nor is the future for chemicals 
to control rust any darker, In fact 
there is a place for a good “rusticide” 
in agriculture, although it will prob- 
ably always take a back seat to the 
production of rust-resistant hybrids, 
What makes it so interesting to the 
macaroni industry should be quite ap- 
parent from an appraisal of the 
durum situation during the past five 
years. Had there been a good chemi- 
cal available to fill the gap that has 
developed between the time that 
Stewart and Mindum Durums went 
down to race 15B of stem rust, and 
the time that rust-resistance will 
again be established in a new variety, 
then durum farmers would have 
benefited greatly. Even in bread 
wheat, though Selkirk was multiplied 
quickly, there was a large loss due to 
rust before it became commercially 
adapted. Some or all of this might 
have been saved through the use of 
the proper chemical, Finally it must 
be remembered that the last of rust 
has not been seen yet, 

What makes a good chemical for 
the control of rust, Mr. Sibbald asks. 
It must be useful on some prevalent 
diseases other than rust, so that it is 
practical for a commercial company 
to produce it, at a reasonable cost. It 
must be stable in storage since it will 
be necessary to have large stocks 
available pending a bad spore infesta- 
tion. Finally it must actively kill 
spores on plants for several weeks 
after application, or else build up an 
immunity to them within the plant it- 


THE 


self. This is a large order for any one 
chemical to fill. Nevertheless it should 
not be, and indeed is not being, over 
looked. There is a rich reward in sat 
isfaction alone for the person or pet 
sons who find the right chemical, to 
say nothing of the financial return 


e®e ee 
50 Years Ago: 


The veteran traffic manager of the 
Millers National Federation, Herbert 
Bradley, gave federation delegates 
this shocking picture of railroad and 
ocean vessel shipping conditions 
which had concerned the export 
flour trade of this country in previ 
ous years, but was then in process of 
amelioration: 


“Flour then was handled like pig 
iron, and if there was caking the 
sacks were frequently beaten with a 
stick to drive the caking in so they 
could get a clean receipt. The worst 
kind of cars was used to trans-ship: 
dirt and filth were never cleaned out, 
and sacks were handled at every 
point with hooks; no repairs were 
ever made to the sacks until the flour 
was full of dirt, and no care taken, 
because the consignees were 3,000 
miles away and it was hard to pin the 
damage down. 

“The same with the steamship 
lines. I have seen sack flour used to 
make a partition to stow coal against; 
it was loaded in coal bunkers and put 
aboard in all sorts of weather with- 
out covers. Sack flour was used to 
chock off machinery, logs and other 
cargo in vessels’ holds, and on the 
other side flour was used to make 
platforms on the open dock as a 
cushion to land oil. I have seen it ly- 
ing in mud, filth and dirt inches deep 
on the docks in a steady pour of rain 
till the vessel was finished, and then 
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simply thrown up on the rest of the 
pile as it was. 

“A sack of flour was 2 sack of flour, 
regardless of brands or quality, and 
when some of the vessels were short 
at the finish I have seen them cut a 
sack in three parts sew up each piece 
and deliver it as a full sack, and the 
consignees were unable to get reme- 
dy or justice, and the flour on de- 
livery was disgraceful.” 


Item: After a four years’ experi- 
ment with brown bread as a part of 
its ration, the French army recently 
decided to return to the use of the 
white flour loaf. The change was made 
only after an exhaustive study by a 
special commission appointed by the 
Minister of War, during which both 
the cost and the food value of the 
two kinds of bread were carefully 
examined into. In summarizing its 
finding, the commission declared that 
the growing use of white flour among 
civilized people is founded upon “the 
experience of millions a million times 
repeated.” 


ees: 
WHEATEN ICE CREAM—W heat 
and corn products contribute to the 


making of better ice cream, accord- 
ing to the latest technological re- 
search. Glucose in the form of corn 
syrup can replace some of the su- 
crose (table sugar) in ice cream to 


produce improvements in = smooth- 
ness, texture and other physical char- 
Reports show that 
definite trend today 


liquid sweeteners. These can be de- 


there 
towards 


acteristics 


Is a 


livered as special mixes in tank cars 


or trucks and pumped into the ice 
cream plant. Wheat syrup can be 
used as a source of glucose, but the 


cost factor still favors corn syrups 





“Horace Aikens drawed in a load of wheat the other day,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘an’ 











. while Bill was fillin’ out his ticket an’ I was 
kind of makin’ talk to pass time, I asked him 
what did he think of the guv’ment an’ 
the strikes an’ one thing an’ an- 
other. ‘Well, Dad,’ he says, ‘these 
strikes remind me considerable of 
wy, a houn’ dawg that Hy Twilligs 
#7 has got up to his place. That 
dawg, ef’n he can get a hawg 
started to runnin’, will keep 
him chasin’ through the timber the 
better part of a whole afternoon, 
but ef’n the hawg don’t ever start 
goin’ that fool houn’ he’ll jes’ walk around a 


while an’ then go back an’ lay down under the 
porch an’ dream about the bones he’s got buried some- 


xo 


wheres’. 
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SOUTH DAKOTAN MILL—Alex 
Davison, born in Paisley, Scotland in 
1563 emigrated to the U.S. at the age 
of 17. In 1878, immediately after his 
marriage, he struck westward in a 


covered wagon to the then wilderness 
of South Dakota. He settled in Kam- 
peska in Codington County and start- 


ed farming. With Everett Wheelock, 
he built a large wooden windmill 
which became a landmark for 50 
years. There, he ground wheat into 
coarse flours and became a figure in 
the village. The Davisons had two 


daughters Ruth and Ethel. 


Ruth Davison Jewell, the author of 


the following poem, now lives in 
Honolulu and she writes in remem- 
brance of her father 


I remember This: 


The time? It was early cvening. 

The season? It was spring. 

The people? My tall Scots father, 

Mother, two small girls, pets on 
string. 


It was seeding time on the prairie. 
The seed must be blessed that night. 
Father stood, bare head uplifted, 
Both hands full of grain, held tight. 


“Giver of Life, Love and Abundance! 
Bless this seed we offer to Thee! 

Multiply it—Symbol of Thy Bounty 
For all mankind and for such as we!” 


OUR GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY 


When He created wheat 

In some exalted hour, 

He unleashed on His new world 
An uncalculable power: 

Do storehouses brim over 

Flags of peace are flown; 

While empty granaries forebode 
A nation stands alone 

Beset without, within, 

By revolutionary foes— 

No mob more desperate than one 
Enduring hunger throes. 





When He created wheat, 

He surely must have said, 

“Now all my beloved 

Children shall be fed.” 

Hence it behooves 

Each loyal countryman 

to connive with Him, and grow 
The hugest crop he can; 

Then load the surplus onto ships, 
And speed them from our wharves, 
Lest some hard-won freedom topple, 
When a brother starves. 


Ethel Remig Fuller 
eee 


Leavened bread originated in Egypt 
6,000 years ago. It seems bread was 
baked in the same community factory 
where beer was brewed. One day, it’s 
conjectured, a bakery 
snitched a brewing trough for his 
kneading, accidentally mixing brew- 
ers’ yeast with the dough. 


employee 
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A SURPLUS DISPOSAL PLAN 


© you remember that mournful and misogyn- 
D istic old ditty which ran in this wise: “Oh, 
Reuben, Reuben, I've been thinking what a fine 
world this would be, if all the girls could be 
transported far beyond the northern sea’? 
Doubtless it is frivolous to imagine in this fan- 
tastic notion anything analogous with one of the 
most basi 


to be a 


concepts of farm relief, yet it seems 


matter of general agreement that no at- 
tempt to cure the evils of surplus wheat produc- 
tion is politically or economically practical until 
present surpluses are removed from where they 
ire ti mewhere else; and it ought to be remem- 
bered that at least one presumably sober econo- 
gested that the best way to get rid 


f the present 


mist has sug 
wheat surplus is to cache it, 
igainst a day of global famine, in arctic ice 
And nov 
reputation comes a restatement of 
applied to 
not to women-—-and a new device for putting it 
into effect. In a letter to The Northwestern Miller, 
Paul de Hevesy of London 
onviction that trade ir 


from an economist of international 
the disposal 


philosophy is wheat, of course, and 


England, states his 


vheat, both within and 
between countries, should be 
It would 


be fatal to free national and international trade 


entirely set free 
however writes Mr. de Hevesy, 
in wheat unconditionally ince there are in the 
world today enormous accumulations of redundant 
wheat. These unsaleabl 
1,800,000,000 


urpluses amount to some 
bushels—-that is, approximately 47 
lb. to every human being on the earth 

If all this wheat, which would never have ac- 
cumulated had planning governments not inter- 
fered with free and open markets, 
thrown on the market, the 
would at 


were to be 
world price of wheat 
down with it 


once collapse bringing 


prices of all other agricultural products, and the 
more than half the 


population of the world, would be ruined. Prosper- 


farmer who still constitute 
ity and employment largely depend on the pur- 
farmers. It follows that, if 
the world wheat trade i 
ileable 


the market 


chasing-power of the 
to be set free, these un- 
surpluses must first be withdrawn from 


‘My proposal is that one half of these sur- 


pluses should be bought up by the seven wheat- 
exporting countries and the other half by the 
forty-odd wheat-importing countries, In propor- 


tion to the quantities that each of these countries 
has exported or imported during the last six years 
The United Nations Wheat Conference, resumed 
in London, should decide the prices at which these 
hould be bought, 
their storage 


urpluses their qualities, and 


The quantities thus stored would be 


an insurance against any kind of emergency, and 
might ippropriately be called security stocks 
They should not be put on sale except by a major- 
ity vote of the International Wheat Council, of 


should be 


United Nations Organization 


which the members elected by the 

Over-production of wheat in recent years has 
been mainly due to the policy of the wheat-export- 
j countries 
official hand 


maintained. In spite of the 


where the wheat trade has been in 
and artificially high prices have been 
mounting surpluses, 
deliberately 


their governments have prevented 


the price of wheat from falling to the interna- 
agreed minimum ($1.55 a 
violated the 


Agreement 


tionally bushel), and 
have thereby 
tional Wheat exporting 
countries have thus been the chief offenders, they 


hould be payment in the cur- 


pirit of the Interna- 


Since the 


prepared to take 


renci f the importing countries. Payment could 
be discharged in a few years. As 


urpluses had been set aside 


soon as the un- 
both the 
wheat and flour should 
be freed throughout the world 

It is not enough to cure a malady; its recur- 
prevented. How can the over- 
production of wheat be prevented? Protection for 
agriculture, industry, and that is, 


LleabDle 


exp rt and the import of 


rence must be 


trade sub- 
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sidies, tariffs, and combines should be abolished 
by degrees. The farmer, no more than the manu- 
facturer or the trader, can be expected to sell in 
the free market and to buy in the protected mar- 
ket. The evils of tariffs and combines are general- 
ly understood; but not knows that 
agricultural maintain high-cost pro- 
ducers in production, keep unsuitable soils under 
cultivation, enable inefficient 


everybody 
subsidies 


farmers to remain 
inefficient, and ensure excessive prices to efficient 
farmers cultivating suitable soils. Farmers de- 
prived of subsidies should be helped with mone- 
tary grants. Provided by the community, these 
grants should be so administered as not to inter- 
fere either with the price mechanism or with the 
unalienable right of man to trade freely 
over-production will not occur 

“If economic freedom prevails and world in- 
dustrial production and employment remain at 
the anticipated high level, supply and demand wil) 
determine a price for wheat 
other commodity 


Then 


and indeed for every 
that will ensure to the pro- 
ducer not only his costs of production but also a 
fair profit 

“Discussions about export quotas and prices 
are futile; for quotas have seldom been respected 
and prices cannot be so. In case of scarcity people 
may pay exorbitant prices and in case of abun- 
dance they may pay less than the minimum price 
The answer to the wheat problem lies in com 
petitive trade supplemented with futures markets 
No less than fifteen Royal Commissions have in- 
vestigated grain-marketing in Canada, and all have 
concluded that the open market is in the interest 
of the farmer 

“The purpose of the futures market is not 
only to provide a means of insurance for produc- 
ers, millers, exporters and importers, but also 
directly to relate future supply 
age and production 


and hence acre- 
to future demand. Thus, when 
the futures market is advancing, production is 
encouraged; when it is declining, it ‘s discouraged 

“The whole world would benefit if the United 
States and Great Britain, the greatest 
food importer in the 
world, were to set the example of returning, by 
gradual and carefully devised stages, to a free 
and competitive economy and a free market. The 
first step should be the freeing of the 
market.” 

Over-simplification is inherent in all such plans 


food ex- 
porter and the greatest 


wheat 


for surplus disposal as Mr. de Hevesy’'s, no less 
than in the yearning for woman disposal revealed 
in the words of the old ditty. Mr 
not take seriously enough the probability of con 
tinuing interference by the political factors which 
have so greatly contributed to the costly abnor- 
mality of the world market for wheat, though he 
fully recognizes the gravity of this national and 
international evil. It is his conviction that “the 
price of wheat must cease to be a political issue, 


de Hlevesy does 


and that its emancipation from political influence 
would permanently benefit both the producer and 


the consumer, thus bringing relief to the tax- 
payer 
Mr. de Hevesy’s voice is not heard here for 


the first 


economy 


time in the global debate upon wheat 
Readers of The Miller 
will recall the publication some months ago of 
similar advice in a letter from Mr. de Hevesy to 
Secretary Benson of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Though Mr. de Hevesy diagnoses the disease 
of wheat politics, he offers no remedy for this 
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dominant problem of wheat economy. He speaks 
as an economist schooled in international affairs 
Formerly a Hungarian diplomat, he has served 
as a member of the Wheat Advisory Committee 
in London and as permanent delegate to the 
League of Nations. He is now in retirement, but 
continues to focus his eyes keenly upon the posi- 
tion of agriculture throughout the world. His 
views, frequently expressed and widely published, 
meet-—as they should--with widespread respect 


OREAO (8 THE STAFF vue 


THE FUNCTION OF PRICE 


‘ie ups and downs of price are a constant 
subject of business and household discus- 
sions. As if that weren't enough, the current 
political campaign seems to have settled down to 
a harping on a single note farm com- 
And the topic continues to be 


prices 0, 
modities a highly 


fascinating conversation piece 


Some particularly lucid comment on one phase 


of the general subject of price appeared in a 
recent issue of Farm Economics, a publication of 
Cornell University. Written by Dean W. I, Myers 
of the college of agriculture and I’. A. Pearson, 
professor of prices and statistics, it 


functions of prices 


deals with 
“The functions of prices are not so contro- 
versial as what makes price, but unfortunately 
they have not received the attention they deserve 
If these functions were understood, much of the 
fog that surrounds prices would be swept away 

“The functions of prices are three in number 
Prices guide production, guide consumption and 
guide goods through the channels of trade 

“High prices for a particular commodity stim- 
ulate farmers to increase the production of that 
commodity. Prices have been and long will be the 
principal guides to production 

“Prices also guide consumption, The housewife 
buys milk, pork, beef, chicken, coffee and oleo 
margarine on the basis of prices. If the prices of 
butter rise relative to the prices of oleomargarine, 
the housewife buys oleomargarine. If the prices 
of coal rise relative to oil, the bie utilities burn 
oil. It makes no difference whether it is the house- 
wife making a 70¢ purchase or the public utility 
making a $7-million purchase, prices guide con 
sumption 

“The third and final function of prices is the 
guidance of goods through the channels of trade 
Whether a boatload of Argentine hides docks at 
New York, Liverpool or 
by prices 


Hamburg is determined 
Whether a trainioad of California let 
tuce will be finally unloaded at Omaha, Chicago 
or New York is determined by prices. Whether 
Iowa's fat cattle will be slaughtered for the Chi 
cago, Syracuse, New York or Boston market is 
determined by prices 

“These three all-important functions of prices 
make the competitive system operate regardless 
of whether there is inflation or deflation and re 
gardiess of the explanations that are offered for 
what makes prices 

“To the three functions of prices a fourth force, 
government idded, Govern 
ment supports do not change, let alone eliminate, 


supports, ha been 


the functions of prices. Government supports do 
not eliminate competition but they do change the 
type of competition by substituting government 
monopoly for private competition 


“Government-supported monopoly prices for 
wheat now guide the surplus into government ele 
vators. Formerly competitive prices guided sur 
plus wheat down the throats of livestock. Sup 
ported prices now guide powdered skim milk into 
government storage. Formerly competitive price 
guided skim milk into hogs, calves and chickens 
Support prices, however, do not do what 
farmers think they do. Supports do not protect 


farmers against deflation.” 


most 
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Kor eign Commentar VY -- By George E. Swarbreck 





French Answer 
(rities 


I) French millers have reacted 
f ly to the recently voiced criti- 
by the Australians that U.S. 
idized wheat, exported to France 
der the terms of Public Law 480, 


enabling the French to export 

h ly subsidized flour from. their 
vheat stocks, 

pokesman for the French mill- 

er iys that there were several rea- 

for accepting U.S. aid in the 

for of wheat. Firstly, there was 

da e caused by frost, purely acci- 

dental. Secondly, in recent years 


France has become the fourth larg- 


est world exporter of wheat and 
must adopt a long-term export policy 
vhich takes account of this funda- 
mental fact. Finally, the French point 


out ill 


vhich have 


wheat exporting countries 
a two-price system nec- 
subsidize their exports of 
vheat and flour and the French mill- 
ing industry is in no privileged posi- 
tion in this respect. 


‘ wily 


‘his explanation has in no way 
Australian feelings in the 
High level protests are to be 
to the U.S. government against 
hat i termed an “out-and-out 
dumping policy” which is adversely 
iffecting Australian markets, Partic- 
ular importance is attached to the 
loss of the Indonesian flour market, 
also the recipient of PL. 480 aid. 


Communist Flour 


traders expect the Com- 
munist countries to move into the 
flour markets of the world, The satel- 
lite countries have always been im- 
portant flour producers, even though 
their efficiency has been impaired by 
tate eontrol, Russian technological 
developments are such that exports 
by USSR would not be a surprise to 
marketmen 

Now comes evidence that Rumania 
is to export flour to Ceylon, one of 
the most important flour importers 
in the past, a major customer 
for Australian and Canadian flour, 
Under a new trade deal Ceylon will 
export such commodities as tea, rub- 
ber and graphite to Rumania and in 
return will reeeive industrial goods 
i vell as flour. 

Ceylon has made other trade deals 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia and Red 
China 


i uli ed 
matter 


lany 


and 


lhe danger, as many experienced 


observers see it, is not that the Com- 
munists will make a fighting war; 
they are busy making economic war 


ind the flour trade of the free world 
will not be the only sufferer in this 


particular battle. Look then, for 
more excursions by the Communist 
flour milling industry into world 


markets. And the prices will be heav- 
ily subsidized merely to take away 
trade from the west, 


lialtian Wheat 


Italy is loaded with wheat for 
bread and pastry making. Output 
this season is expected to reach an 


high of 9.5 million metric 
This is more than enough for 
consumption, The govern- 
ment has succeeded in its campaign 
to achieve self-sufficiency by paying 
$2.96@3.07 bu. to achieve 
self sufficiency, The Italians may even 


all time 
ton 


domestic 


farmers 





come into the export market thi 
season, marketmen report 

Yet Italy will still have to import 
durum wheat. Though the total of 
this crop is up on last year, it j 


still too little to cover the demand 
Supplies are being imported from 
Turkey and Argentina 

The Italians are also buyers of 
U.S. dark hard winter wheat 


British “AACC” 


The U.S. does not have a monopoly 
of cereal chemistry technical asso 
ciations through the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, admirable 
though that organization is. Europe 


has many such bodies and now the 
British are moving into the field in 
a big way. Spark-plug behind the 


move is Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, presi 
dent of the Royal Institute of Chem 
istry and a cereal chemist of 
national reputation 

A symposium on recent advances 
in the chemistry and industrial appli 


inter 


the processing and testing of grain 
ind grain products and a section on 
the application of cereal 

Included in the list of speakers are 


Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada and a former president 
of AACC, Dr. A. J Amo who ha 
collaberated with Dr. Kent-Jones for 


many years, Prof. R. A. McC 
Dr. Widdowson, who were re 
for the bread nutritional 
German children, and Dr. R 
of Henry Simon, Ltd 


t.S. Flour in U.K. 


ince and 
ponsible 
tudies on 


A Scott 


Statistical information published in 
England rarely refers to the imports 
of American flour into the U.K. But 
the U.S. Department of riculture 
in a recent report, remarth on the 
ubstantially increased exports of 
flour to Britain in the period July 
to March, 1956 compared with the 
same period a year ago. The total 


exported to the U.K. is 1,074,000 bu., 
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CANADIAN FARM 
INCOME 


WINNIPEG—Net earnings of Ca- 
nadian farmers rose by $264,400,000 
in 1955 but the increase was made 
up mostly of unsold grain on farms 
in Western Canada. Actual cash in- 
come was down slightly, according 
to latest figures released by the 
Bureau of Statistics. Total net income 
for the 12 months of 
to $1,454,306,000 from the six-year 
low of $1,189,900,060 recorded in 
1954. The record high of $2,154,500,- 
00) was posted in 1951. Net income 
is the balance shown after the farm- 
er adds cash income to unsold prod- 
ucts on farms and deducts operating 
costs and depreciation. Cash income 
declined by $42,700,000 to $2,352,600,- 
000 from $2,395,300,000 in 1954. The 
record was $2,849,300,000 in 1952. 


1955 advanced 





tons compared with 61,000 tons in 
the ime period a year ago. Aus- 
tralia take in the business is also 
falling—-from 20,000 tons a year ago 


to 11,000 tons now 


He APF r re 











cations of cereals is to be held June wheat equivalent, whereas in the pe- PECHNOLOGISTS’ PRESIDENT 
25-29 at the University of St. An riod July, 1954, to March, 1955 the WINNIPEG—Insecticide research 
drews under the auspices of the in total was only 364,000 bu chemist with the federal Department 
stitute. Canada is still the major supplie1 f Agriculture here, Ben Berck has 

Lectures and discussions will in of flour to the U.K. though the total been elected president of the Mani- 
clude an introductory section on the is falling. In the period January to toba branch of the Canadian Food 
production of cereals, a section on April this year imports totaled 76,000 Technologists Association 
Cc dian Revie 

anadian @GVICW eee 
uw. Ss. Farm Billi shipping season by five da Regular total for iny one month since No- 
insurance rates apply only between vember, 1952 

The newly-signed U.S. farm bill July 25 and Oct. 15 with a 25¢ The latest weekly total included 
has been hailed in Canadian market urcharge on ships operating up to 631,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
ing circles because of the promise it QOet. 20. The association wants Oct only 96.000 of this was cleared to 
holds for better business—for the 209 declared as the normal closing International Wheat Agreement buy- 
Canadians date ers. A good share of the remainder 

Observers say that benefit will Importers say that it costs them went to the U.K 
come from two main provisions, One iRGe bu less to ship through The outward movement was also 
will reduce U.S. wheat production Churchill than through the Lakehead. featured by the fact that more than 


and thus improve Canada's competi 
tive position on world wheat markets 
The other will raise feed grain prices 
in the U.S. and thus provide an at 
tractive market for Canadian feeds 
At the same time, higher 
the U.S. will tend to 
prices in Canada itself 
There is a danger signal 


prices in 
strengthen 


Canadian 


traders point out that if Canadian 
exports of feed grains become too 
heavy, U.S. producers may call for 


the imposition of embargoes in order 
to keep out the Canadian products 
It's been done before and can be done 
again. 


Churchill Capacity 


Elevator capacity at the Hudson 
Bay port of Churchill may be stepped 
up 50% next year to meet the in 
creased demand from European coun 
tries for grain shipped through the 
port. Current capacity is 5 million 
bushels. Foreign buyers wish to take 
advantage of the lower freight rates 
operative in movement from the port 

R. H. MacNeill, executive director 
of the Hudson Bay Route Assn 
that an all time high of 20 million 
bushels of grain will clear Churchill 
this season, compared with 13.5 mil 
lion in 1955 and 11.5 million in 1954 
To encourage improved movement 
the association has asked the Cana 
dian government to extend the short 


says 





Vancouver ws. Seattle 


Grain shipments from the 
Vancouver, B.C., average as 


por t of 
much a 


month as Seattle shipped in a year 
traders claim. Shipments from Brit- 
ish Columbia ports last year exceed 
ed Seattle, Portland, Columbia River 
ports and Tacoma combined 

Total shipments for these U.S. ports 
are estimated at 10,584,000 bu., which 


is the approximate equivalent of ship 


ments from Vancouver, B.C in a 
good month. Shipments from Port 
land, Ore., were 25 million bushels 


Other Columbia ports shipped 37 mil- 
lion while Tacoma outranked Seattle 
with shipments of 16 million bushels 


Last year British Columbia shipped 


92 million bushels. This year ship 
ments from Vaucouver, B.C., have 
climbed to about 10 million bushels 


a month 


Canadian Exports 


Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour came to a little more 
than 9,800,000 bu. for the week end- 
ed May 31, establishin a weekly 
record for the current crop year The 
week previous, exports were slightly 
over 8 million bushels. It is now 


predicted that May exports of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour combined will 
top 35 million bushels, or the largest 


half of the combined 
the British Isles 


total cleared to 
Class 2 wheat clear 


ances amounted to 7,797,000 bu. and 
of this 4,426,000 bu. were for unload 
at U.K. ports. Czechoslovakia took 
722,000 bu.; Germany 721,000; USSR 
704,000 Hungary 377,000; Poland 
334,000 the Netherlands 239,000 
Belgium 160,000, and East Germany 
112,000. The other destination listed 
was Jamaica 

Wheat clearances to IWA countries 
totaled 2,407,000 bu. and included 
694,000 bu. for Japan; 658,000 for 


Germany; 381,000 for South Africa 
366,000 for Switzerland: 179,000 for 
Ireland and 93,000 bu. for Belgium 
The remainder was divided almost 
equally between Ecuador and _ the 
Netherlands 
Poles Like Wheat 
Polish officials have expressed sat 
isfaction with the quality of wheat 
shipped from Canada under a trade 


agreement involving an expenditure 


of $25 million 

Sale have been made on credit 
under a deal guaranteed by the Cana- 
dian government. Arthur Zyto, com 
mercial attache at the Polish Em- 
bassy in Ottawa, says that there is a 
likelihood of Poland boosting pur- 
chases in the near future. Mr. Zyto 


has been 


giving trade promotion talks 
r of prairie 


at a numbe centers 
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BOB 


Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, vor dunce caps either, When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 25 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


ture of two parts of flour 2 
ind part of shortening is general- 
| | to grease cake pans when 
mak the high sugar content cakes 


When making bread with both 
hard and soft wheat flour, using the 
sponge dough method, thé ft wheat 
flour should be used in th 
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the hard wheat flour in the dough 
tage 

3 The addition of a sn umount 
f citric acid will add tartn to can- 
ned peaches which are quite often flat 
in fla iT 

1. Bread flour is not ver itisfac- 
tory for making pie crust 

5 A “straight” flour |} i term 
used to denote that the flour com- 


posed of all of the wheat berry 


6. The liquifying of custard pie 
filling is usually due to er-baking 
the pies 

7 About 22% sugar is obtained 


m sugar beets 





Strawberries and Cream ove UM um | And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors...that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 





made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE EXTENDS 


WYTASE is the registered trode mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designote its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough 


MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available, 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 





Drive, 


“LAVORFUL WHITE BREAD 





Chicago 6, Illinois 
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8 The flour 


indicated by its protein 


baking quality of a 
can not be 
quantity 

y In 
from the 


order to remove macaroons 
paper on which they are 
baked without breaking them, it is a 
700d idea to wash the bottom of the 
paper with hot water before removing 
them 

10. The use of large quantities of 
malt in a bread dough has no effect 
on the absorption 

11. It is not possible for powdered 
milk to produce a disagreeable odor 
ind flavor in a loaf of bread 

12. Whole wheat flour made from 
shriveled wheat berries will have a 
more bitter o1 tronger flavor and 
than flour made from 
sound wheat berrik 


taste good 


13 Molass do. not contain 
invert sugar 

14. The addition of a mall 
amount of lecithin in cnocolate coat 
ings used for cookis and candi 


helps to decrease the tendency for 
the chocolate to turn gra‘ 

15 It is not pr ble to produce 
sponge cakes contain ng 100% whol 
wheat flour 

16. When increased spread is de 
sired in cookie this can be accom 
plished by adding part of the sugar 


with the flour during the final mixin 
of the dough 

17. To roll out pie crust for pump 
kin pies, ginger snap crumbs may be 
used instead of flour with very good 
result 

18 When creaming ugar and 
hortening together for cakes, brown 
ugar will produce Ik volume than 
regular granulated sugar 

19. When making boiled icings, it 
is nece irv that the boiled sugar he 
idded a oon a t ha reached 
temperature of 240°-242° F 

20 Baking, pies at too low a tem 
perature | 1 common cause for the 


top crust cracking 
FEDERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
KANSAS CITY—Electric Utilitie 
Corp. is the new distributor here for 


Federal refrigerated cases 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


. 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South’ 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


Bra 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most ef ite wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“Skillfully milled — 
carefully controlled — 
dependable in 


performance r 


Your Bakery PLeserves the Bot! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


w.t € Wt. Boe bad K AN S A S 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge Kansas Marion Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 CW'S . TORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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TO excel in producing flour 
of topmost baking performance 
is not a matter of chance— 
it demands a determination to 
produce the best and the skill 
and equipment with which to 
do it. On all of these counts 
RODNEY flours measure up to 
the very best. That’s why you 
will continue to find that these 
famous brands possess superior 


baking character. 


rary ye a 


Makau MPs Lie. wt Lal _— wr 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS Sly, VU. 5. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 





9,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. Usually two parts of 
shortening and one part of flour is 
used. Some bakers add a small 


amount of 
in order 


edible oi) to this mixture 
to thin it down somewhat to 
make it spread easier on the pans. 

2. False. The hard wheat flour 
should be used in the sponge as it 
takes longer to develop the gluten in 
a strong flour. 

3. True. Bakers quite often, in 
order to overcome this flatness, add a 
No. 10 can of apricots to every three 
cans of peaches. The apricots are first 
run through a fine sieve. This not only 
improves the flavor but also the ap- 
pearance of the filling 

4. True. Bread flour used in mak- 
ing pie crust would require a larger 
amount of shortening than an un- 
bleached pastry flour or a special pie 
flour, in order to produce a tender 
crust. This would increase the in- 
gredient cost of the pie crust 

5. False. A “straight 
term used to denote all of the white 
flour that can be milled from the 
wheat berry during the milling proc- 
ess after the removal of the bran and 


flour is a 


feeds 

6 True. The proper baking of 
custard pies is a very important step 
in their production. As soon as the 
filling is set, the pies should be re- 
moved from the oven 

7. False. On an 
14% sugar is 
beets. This percentage 
somewhat depending 
conditions, etc 


about 
Sugar 

vary 
growing 


average 

from 
may 

upon 


obtained 


8. True. In the final analysis, the 


quality of the protein is of greater 


importance than the quantity. For ex- 
ample, a high protein flour will not 
necessarily produce a loaf of larger 


volume than a lower protein flour 

9. True, Turn the papers with the 
macaroon down and wash 
heavily with hot water using a brush. 
Then turn the papers over again and 
within a short time the macaroons 
removed without break- 
They are generally 
placed bottom to bottom before being 
offered for sale 

10. False. Malt 


upside 


can be easily 


ing or tearing 


contains the en- 


zyme “protease’’ which has the prop- 
erty of converting protein into a 
liquid form. This action has a tend- 
ency to decrease absorption 


11. False. If the milk powder is 
old or has been improperly stored it 
is very apt to produce an off-odor and 
taste. An inferior grade of milk pow- 
der may also be the cause of off flavor 
and taste in bread 


12. True. This is due to the whole 


wheat flour made from shriveled 
wheat berries containing a greater 
percentage of bran 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 18665 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour « Specialty 
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13. False. Molasses contains about 


15 to 30% invert sugar. Low grades 
of molasses contain a higher invert 
sugar content than do the higher 
grades. 

14. True. Lecithin is sold under 
various brand names. The manufac- 


turers of chocolate coatings generally 
incorporate some lecithin in them so 
that the users of these coatings do not 
have to bother doing it 

15. False. A good sponge cake can 
be produced by using all whole wheat 
flour. This will depend upon the 
formula used. Some people like the 
flavor of the 100% whole wheat 


sponge cake and it makes a very nice 
change from the conventional type of 
sponge cake 

16. True. The increase in spread is 
due to the 
oven 


sugar dissolving in the 
When powdered sugar is used 
in the formula, part of it may be re- 
placed by granulated sugar to in- 
crease the spread of the cookies 

17. True. The flavor of the ginger 
snap crumbs blends very nicely with 
the flavor of the pumpkin pie filling 

18. True. Brown sugar is known 
as a soft sugar. The difference in 
creaming volume is undoubtedly due 





25 
to the characteristics of the sugar 
granules. The granules of brown 


sugar are smaller and less sharp than 
regular granulated sugar 

19. False. Many bakers are under 
that this is a neces- 
It will be found that 
excellent results may be 


the impression 
sary procedure 
obtained by 
to cool down as 


should that 


allowing the syrup 
low as 140° F 
venient 

20. True. When baked at too low 
a temperature the filling starts to 
boil or stew before the crust is set, 
thereby causing the cracking 


be con- 
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rosott is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 
San Francisco 1 
2921 So 


Dallas 10, Texas 


Calif 
Haskell Ave 


25 Fourth 
New York 3, N.Y 
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THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 

North Seattle 9, Wash 
686 Greenwood Ave, N_.FE., 
Atlanta 6, Ga 

Ave., 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your servicel 
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No, 3876—Band- 
Wrap Process 


A method called the Band-Master 
prow for bread wrapping has been 
announced by the Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. The company states that the 
process “is an exclusive development 
(patents pending) of the company. 





(1) 


It consists of 
laminating unit to be attached to an 
American wrapping machine and (2) 
(special coated) bands which can be 
laminated to Cellophane for improved 


a Band-Master 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Cleims made in this department ere those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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wrapping of bakery and other prod 
ucts.” Units presently can be used 
with bands ranging from two to 
seven inches in width. The process is 
called an integral part of the regular 
wrapping procedure, welding the two 
together so as to make a single 
wrapper. The company says the bands 
will not pull loose to jam in bread 
packages. For more complete details 
check No, 3876 on the coupon and 
mail it, 


No. 3903—Kefriger- 
ated Display Case 


A refrigerated bakery display case 
with all-glass front, sides and top has 
just been introduced by the C 
Schmidt Co. Full visibility from the 
top, both ends and the front is fea 
tured in the model, according to com- 


pany officials. Dimensions of the 
model BC-6A are 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft 
2 in. with a depth of 2 {t. 7% in. Its 


two plate-glass shelves have 1 in. ad- 
justments. The 26 in.-deep bottom 
shelf is of porcelain enamel. Two slid 
ing doors backing the unit are also 
porcelain-enameled on the inside. The 
case rests on a rectangular gunmetal 


Send me information on the items marked: 


[) No, 3872 _) No, 3895 [) No. 3902 

[) No, 3873 [) No, 3897 {[] No, 3903 

[} No, 3876 [] No, 3898 [] No, 3905 

|} No, 3888 [] No, 3900 [] No, 3906 

[} No, 3894 [) No, 3901 
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gray base, recessed 10 in. front and 
back, which houses a % hp. condens- 
ing unit. Cold air is circulated by two 
low-speed fans. Fluorescent lights are 
across the top. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3903 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3902—W edding 
Cake Ornaments 


Four new wedding cake ornaments 
have been introduced by Leon D., 
Bush. The four are: A compact bride 
and groom ornament 3% by 5% in.; 
another which depicts a miniature 
marriage float is 3% by 6 in.; a third 
for larger cakes has a lily of the val- 
ley background and is 4 by 10 in.; the 
fourth has a heart background design 
with a satin-tone bow and forget-me- 
not motif, and is 4 by 10 in. Figurines 
on all ornaments are available in a 
choice of black or white formal attire 
as well as any combination of hair 
color. More details will be sent with- 
out charge if desired. Check No. 3902 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 


No. 3905—Flavor 
Catalog 


Various types of flavors, both nat- 
ural and synthetic, manufactured by 
Syntomatic Corp., are listed in a new 
flavor catalog published by the com- 
pany. The catalog’s 24 list 
flavors, flavoring materials, essential 
oils, aromatics and flavor specialties 
Price information is included 
Secure the catalog by checking No 
3905 on the coupon and dropping it in 
the mail 


No. 3872—Dough 
Hopper 


The All-State Engineering Co. has 
recently developed a new type dough 
hopper designed to simplify and speed 
up handling of dough from the mix- 
ing room to the sheeter. Primarily 
built for bakeries, the new unit is ap- 
plicable where transfer of mixes and 
batters from the mixing room to 
other equipment is Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, one man 
can handle the complete operation of 


pages 


also 


necessary 





transferring dotigh from 


the dough 
tank to the sheeter in a matter of 
minutes. The unit consists of a stain- 
less steel hopper and a hydraulic or 
chain driven fork lift. The dough 
trough is wheeled into position on 
the fork lift and then automatically 
lifted and dumped into the hopper 
Gravity feed moves the dough 
through a set of rollers into the 
sheeter. The new hoppers are made 
in three models to meet varying 
plant conditions and operations. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 3872 on the coupon and drop- 
ping it in the mail. 
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No. 3873—Aluminum 
Racks 


Expanded aluminum, which is man- 
ufactured by Penn Metal Company, 
Inc., is being used in bakery delivery 
trucks. The aluminum sheet used is 
metal which has been slit and ex- 
panded to as much as 10 times its 
original width, with claims of cuts 
in operating costs and weight savings 
being made. The company states 
that the expanded metal is 80% 
lighter in weight than the original 
sheet, yet has a high percentage of 
open and is strong and rigid 
The bakery’s maintenance crew may 
fabricate the metal for its bakery or 
it may be done by a sheet metal 
shop. After fabrication, a spray of 
methracrylate lacquer coating is reec- 
ommended. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3873 on the 
coupon and mailing it 


No. 3888—Apple 
Flavor 


A new apple-flavored bakery filling 
ca'led Apple Fruitex been de- 
veloped by S. Gumpert Co. The com- 
pany that the flavor has a 
rich tangy taste like the juice of fresh 
Northern Spy apples and similar to 
that used in the company’s apple pie 
stabilizer. The product used 
both as a filling inside a bakery prod- 


area 


has 


reports 


can be 


uct and for use outside a bakery 
item. The product is available in 
l-'b. packages—-12, 24 or 48 to the 
carton. There are six other flavors 
Cherry, currant, grape, pineapple, 
raspberry and strawberry. For fur- 
ther information check No. 3888 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication 

No. 38914—Pneumatic 
Conveying 


A four-page, two-color reprint of 
a technical article on pneumatic con- 
veying is now available from Fuller 
Co. Illustrating how bu'k materials 
may be moved by air in many indus- 
tries, the article specifically describes 
the handling of bulk flour and other 
dry ingredients at the plant of Omar 
Bakeries, Inc., in Indianapolis. The 
article presents a bulk handling sys- 
tem that extends from the flour mill 
to the bakery in which the various in- 
gredients transported in special 
cars and loaded and unloaded pneu- 
matically. Secure the reprint by 
checking No. 3894 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication 


No. 3897— 
Refrigerators 


Twelve models of Nor-Lake reach- 
in refrigerators, including the new 
“window-door” models, are listed in 
a catalog sheet recently issued by 


are 
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No. 3898—Mold 


Inhibitor 


Mallet & Company, In 


duced a new, liquid mold 
hibitor which is made 
le f 1 products. The new 
beled “Myxnix” and 
orle ind tasteless 
" leveloped especially 
pollage I cream and 
filling fruit toppings, <« 
I é ike pie crust 
1 other yeast raised | 
i ie ( npanys announces 
that the product “is a sé 
hibitor When it is u 
ibed the growth 
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No. 3901—Freezers 


C. V. Hill & Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of a 16-page, 


2-€ lor 


Company, 


catalog, which describes the 
firm's line of reach-in bakery freezers 
Over 20 different self-contained and 
models are illustrated, with 
specifications included. Models are 
available in three finishes, white por- 
celain, and aluminum 
and all stainless Teatures 
claimed are automatic defrost, heater 
elements on prevent con- 
densation and large cooling coils com- 
bined with forced air circulation. 
Each model is designed and engineer- 
ed for hard service. Capacities range 
from 20 cu. ft. to 65.9 cu. ft. Optional 
features include choice of tray slides, 
ice makers, glass hinged door, doors 


remote 


stainless steel 


steel 


doors to 


front and rear for pass through han- 
dling. For more complete literature 
check No. 3901 on the coupon and 


mail it to this publication. 
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No. 3895—Drum 
Pumps 

Mallet & Company, Inc., has intro- 
duced a group of new, sanitary drum 
pumps. Among them is the heavy- 
duty, electric pump which can trans- 
fer such ingredients as compound 
greases, jelly, corn syrup and other 
heavy food products at rates up to 





818 Wayzata Blvd. 





Bread and Rolls 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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25 lb. per minute without waste and 
contamination, it is claimed. These 
materials are pumped in a steady 


stream and priming is not necessary 


The pump and drum of ingredients 
may be placed on a scale and the 
contents then emptied in any incre 
ments of weight desired. The pump 
is constructed of stainless steel and 
aluminum. It is mounted on a lid 
which will cover any 55-gal. open 
style steel drum and is available also 
for use with odd sized drums. It is 


not necessary to clamp the lid to the 
drum for efficient operation, it is 
stated. Also introduced are two new 
sanitary drum pumps for transfer 
ring such light consistency liquids 
as pan oils at rates up to 30 Ib. per 


— , 





minute, To secure more complete de- 
check No. 3895 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication 


No. 3900—Bakery 
System 

US 
the 
ind Dividing 


tails 


patents No. 2,724,486 covering 
System for Advancing 
i Series of Articles and 


Conveyor 


No. 2,739,694 covering the “Conveyor 
System for Advancing and Dividing 
a Series of Articles to Variably Pre 
Selected, Separate Conveyors” were 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 














ut 
A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and M 


DF AMERICA 


New York 18, N. Y. 















45 West 36th Street 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling and beking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, celloph and ke etc., ow specialty. 
Write fer intormation on 6 specific probiem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark Mt, Chicago 13, Dilinots 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 





wt surrorT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
IMSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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The NEW Precisi® 

STERWIN FEEDER 
for ary powders 
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THE ORIGINAL LOW-ASH, STARCH 


BASE ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
No matter what your enrich- 
ment needs may be, there is a 


VextraM formula to meet your 
requirements 





¢ Minimum increase of ash con- 
tent—the original combination 
of starch base carriers. 
easily, accu- gee ‘ a ee 
rately and economically. And ° Stability of vitamins is as- 
when you enrich with VextraM, sured by VextraM’s pH control. 
you get these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 


e Free-flowing—uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 

e Enriches flour, corn meal, 

grits,andalsomacaroniproducts ¢ Uniform, finer particle size 

to Government Standards. All of ingredients and carriers pro- 

nutrients supplied in accurately 

controlled pre-mixed form. 


vides more uniform flour enrich- 
ment. 


Sterwin leads the way to better enrichment through constant research and 
product improvement. Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative in your 
area for practical information on the use of these products. Or write direct to: 


Steurne Chemie. 


Subsidiary ef Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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recently ranted to C. Thatcher 
Hatch, Jr. and Stanton R. McKim, 
nd in t signed to Union Steel 
Products ¢ The systen erred to 
Known in the baking industry as 
the USP Selectier—or automatic tier 
elector-conveyor system. Union offi- 
Cialis state that the systen conveys 
fresh « ives to the automatic, 
remote-controlled Selectier vertical 
ictuatir ige unit where the 
loaves are delivered to pre-determined 
conveyor ti for automatic feed to 
slicing vrapping machines The 
Selectier tem will automatically 
ind continuously feed a battery of 
slicer-wrappers Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3900 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication 


No. 3906—Baking 
Molasses Booklet 


The American Molass« Co has 
prepared a booklet entitled, “Baking 
Molasse devoted entirel to mo- 
lasses in baked goods. It i ivailable 


The greater 
booklet is de 


without charge 
of the 100-page 


portion 
oted to 


formulas iriety of formulas for 
cookie cake fruit cakes, plum pud- 
dings muffin cupcake brownies, 
rye breads iriety bread pies and 
fillings lazings and _ icin quick 
bread ind baked bean ire listed 
The contents also include a baking 
time and temperature chart, and in- 
formation about the company’s facili- 


ties for cooperating with bakers, the 
four kinds of edible pro- 
duced by the company, and taste and 
flavor information. Secure the booklet 
by checkin No. 3906 coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


Also Available 


molasse 


on the 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 


obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 


ing it to this magazine 

No. 3867—Sweetened, extra - thin 
ribbon wonut, Durkee Famous 
Foods 


No, 3868—Dry sweet whe 
olidated Products Co 
No. 3869—Mold inhibiting 
Frost Paint & Oil Corp 
No. 3870—Automatic tw 
J. H. Day Co., Inc 


bulletin, 
Con 
enamel, 


panner, 
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No. 3871—Ready - to - apply 
for use with Brown ‘n Serve 
Mallet & Co., Inc 

No. 3874—Nonfat dry milk solids 
handbook, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc 

No. 3875—Food and drug research 
bulletin, Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc 

No. 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp 

No, 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, 
towoc Equipment Works. 


icings 
rolls, 


Mani- 


No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc 

No. 3881 — Fungistatic shortening 
for cakes, Best Foods, Inc 

No. 3882—Plastic bun pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co 

No. 3883—Sheet dough gauge, In 
dustrial Gauges Corp 

No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma 
chine, Homogenette, Inc 

No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant 
McGee Chemical Company, Ine 

No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
ping frozen Stone 
Corp 


pies, 


Container 
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No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- 
stitute’s stable ferment process re- 
Visions 

No. 3889— Topping base, Fable 
Brands, Ine 

No, 3890 — Automatic, weigh-feed- 
ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc 

No. 3892—Flooring of pre-formed 
sections, Monroe Company, Ine 

No. 8898—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co 

No. 3896—Blender for liquid and 
dry materials, Patterson-Kelley Com- 
pany, Ine 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-_ Pw] 
oi ee 
WA a“dkily OdkeW lou 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 











the ENOUGH that makes the difference 


YOUR SALES ARE OUR BUSINESS 


One of the big advantages of Multiwalls 
is that each sack can be a traveling advertise- 


ment for your product. 


As you know, some sacks never cause a 
ripple. But well-planned Multiwall design can 


carry real sales impact. 


If you feel that your present labeling or 
the selling message on your bag could be 
strengthened, let us show you what might be 


done. Package design plays a large part in 
our integrated operation. We approach your 


sack with the purpose of making it a sales arm 


for you at every stage of transit, storage, use. 
There is no charge, no obligation. Many 


leading companies have used this service, and 


like it. Ask to see a number of Hudson designs, 
with before and after comparisons. Simply 
use the coupon. 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 





CONSISTENTLY 


Hudson 
MULTIWALLS 


ver the Goods... BEST 


supeniok 






WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 


PALATKA, FLA. 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city 


HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


Yes! Please send us full information on your 
Design Service that puts more ‘'Sell’’ in Multiwalls. 


TITLE ——EEE 


ZONE STATE _ 
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tying the Baker’s Doorbell 





, Baking Co., Providence, R. L, 
t its 50th anni- 


ned 


celebrated 


The business was founded in 
the Korb family and has re- 


in that 


family ever since, 


kdmund Korb now serving as 


dent 


and general 


manager, In 


ihe company completely remod- 


‘ 


quarters, The 


bakery now 


occupies a building of 
sq. ft. 


about 13,000 


Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, multi 
ple unit retail bakery operators, re 


cently added a new bakery to thei 
group, located at 7ist and Jeffery 
on Chicago’s South side. It is the first 


venture of this compa: on the 
Southeast side of the cit 
= 

Hough Bakeries, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has started to enlarge its main plant 
at Lakeview Road. The second floor 
is being brought out over the roof 
to allow more room for office and 
personnel space. Office space, which 















e are 


/ je Car 


* 
A A ee a 
a aw . ~ ; 


1000 CWT of 


FLOUR 


in one package 


a few of the many pr folehe lone mm. 


successfully 


Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 


maximum sanitation and minimum product retention 


hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 


in-transit protection. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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has been located in the front of the 

cond floor will now be expand d 
to the rear. The new additions will 
be used for a lunchroom, bookkeep- 
ing office, conference rooms and oth- 
er office departments 

& 

The Winthrop (lowa) Home Bak- 
ery has been purchased by Wesley 
and Doris Prax. The new owners an- 
nounced plans to make their bread 
available in all local stores 

e 

James Schwartz of Waterville, 

Minn., has purchased the Mapleton 


(Minn.) Bakery from Don Robinson 
Mr. Robinson has purchased a bakery 
in Rochester 


o 
The Home Bakery has been opened 
at 244 Dakota So., Huron, 8.D., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Miller, who 
for the past 14 years have operated 
the Miller Bakery in Wessington 
Springs. All new equipment has been 
purchased 
R 
The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Frank Sursely to Mr 
and Mrs. Robert House of Silver Bay, 
Minn. Mr. House learned the trade 


under his father who managed a large 


bakery at Davenport, Iowa, and later 
owned a bakery at Charles City 
Iowa 
& 
The Menno (S.D.) Bakery has been 


remodeled 


& 

The Home Bakery at Princeton, 
Minn., is being expanded by Frank 
Weisbrod, who bought the business 
in February. A 22 by 60 ft. addition 
which will be used a a salesroom 
is being constructed 

* 

Barlow’s Cafe & Bakery, 112 W 
Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
s3ucksbaum to Miss Ella Erickson and 
Mrs. Gladys Scheer, sisters from In- 
dependence, Iowa. Charles Roy will 
continue as manage! 

& 
The Bee Hive Bakery has been 


opened by Samuel L. and Mary Eliza 
heth Kapovich at 1034 Tonopah High- 


way, Twin Lakes, Nevada, 
e 
Newton - Robertson Baker is 
buildir it third addition to the 


plant on 750 Wethersfield Ave 
ford, Conn. 


Hart- 


* 
The Davis Cookie Co., Rimersburg 
Pa., which established a plant in 


Reading, has begun production in the 
new bakery, under the direction of 


George Davis of Rimersburg, owner 





for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Aiways in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








. J . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Jerome F. McCarthy 

PROMOTED — The Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, has 
announced the election of Jerome F 
MeCarthy is a vice president in the 
general sales division of the company. 
Mr. McCarthy became affiliated with 
DCA back to 1930, immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Starting in the 
capacity of junior merchandiser, he 
was advanced to a sales position, then 
to a division managership, which sub- 
sequently led to his present position 





of national account executive with 
headquarters in New York. 
of the company. The plant locat- 
ed in Hyde Park, a Readi: uburb 
Rar! F. Me is manag 

@ 

Laurent Utsey, formerly th Col- 

lial Stor gakery, Atlanta, Ga., 
ind n ently with R Beatty 
Food j ( irlotte, N.C now as- 

ciated Grand Union Grocery 
Co., Paterson, NJ. 
& 

The Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery was 

rma opened recently with ice 

ream and ike served to those at- 
tendin 
* 

The New Home Baker na heen 
opened in Baudette, Minn., by Mrs 
George Olsor 

* 

Peter J. Haas, Albert Lea, Minn., 
has leased the Bricelyn (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

® 

Meyer’s Bakery, with headquarters 
at Little Rock, Ark., wi open a 
new bake! it Monahans, Texas, to 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 























Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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turn out the company's brown ‘n’ W. L. Giles, Fred H. Yearout, M. B 
serve rolls. Jess Gilliam, who has Lambert, Wilbur Moulton and Ralph 
been manager of the Meyer opera- G. Graham, Two of the men are from 
tions at Hope and Texarkana, has Little Rock, Ark. 
been named manager - 
” A new dough molder and sheetet 

James Jacobson of Parshall, N.D., has been installed at the Ellendale 
has purchased the Garrison (N.D.) (N.D.) Bakery. 
Bakery and is studying at Dunwoody e 


Institute in Minneapolis prior to tak- The 


Blackduck (Minn.) Bakery ha 
ing over the business Jan. 1 


been completely redecorated 


° + 
DoNut Supplies, Inc., a newly- Gus Boosalis has closed his Mod 
formed company, has acquired all Bakery in Fairmont, Minn., and sold 
patent rights and franchises of the his equipment to Howard Jeffrey of 


Hol-N-One 
of the new 


Donut Co. Incorporators 
nationwide company are 


Truman, Minn 
bakery in the 


will 
Knights of 


who operate a 


Columbus 





31 
bui'din formerly occupied by a s8u- 
permarket 

a 
M ind Mr Harry Kutros, who 
have operated the Kutros Bakery at 
705 18th St. N., Great Falls, Mont., 


since 1921, have closed the bakery to 
retire 
° 
Bob's Bakery, Laurens, Towa, has 
mods arrangements to sell bread to 
ill local stores 


Donut Shops of Delaware, Inc., has 
filed a « incorporation with 
in authorized capital $25 


larter ot 


stock of 





Bake your cakes EASIER... 





sell them FASTER...with 


oy ae NMULTIPLE-ACTING 


FLEISCHMANN’S BAKING POWDER 


The famous multiple leavening action 
of Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps 
you make cakes of excellent volume 
with fine grain and texture. This means 


better eating qualities .. . faster selling. 


This is the way multiple action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works 


DurinGc Mixinc— just sufficient gas is 
released to make free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle batters. 











get these 3 


nd ou 
002 y hmann services 


additional Fleisc 
1. New formulas 
2. Scientific help when 
you need it j 
3. Merchandising aids 


Fermentation is 


On THE Bencu 


DURING THE BAKING PROCESS 


After mixing, batters 
containing Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder remain almost inactive for 
several hours at room temperature. 
This means you can prepare batter to 
full mixer capacity even if your oven 
cannot handle this amount at one 
baking 

Gas is 
produced at a steady regulated speed 
throughout the entire batter. 


our business Wl 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Centenmal “ROCK RIVER” RE ODGETI'S” RYE incite: 
FLOURING MILLS co. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG,, SEATTLE 4, WASH —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT . . : 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin. 








GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR erie 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Sechelt 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR way 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS aS theeett vermin? 





Country ond 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 













NEW SPOKANE Milt... ONE oF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y d d 
onLAcRAKce, LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOUR S ———— _ RED WING, MINNESOTA 





SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. §* 20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





























A good habit is one that should be 
cultivated. Many bakers who have 
learned the constant high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour are making 
POLAR BEAR a buying habit. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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000. Corporation Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is the principal officer. 
* 
The Madelia (Minn.) Bakery & 


Lunch establishment has been com- 
pletely remodeled. New fixtures are 
also being installed by the 
Edward Mutsch 


owner, 


« 

Grant's Bakery, Largo, Fla., cre- 
ated a big tiered cake used by Pi- 
nella-Central Bank in the celebra- 
tion of its fourth anniversary 

e 

The Food Palace Bakery has 
opened a new outlet in the Town & 
Country Shopping Center, Little 
Rock, Ark. This is the fifth outlet 
for the firm which is owned by Ernest 


T. Hays and Mrs. Fred Armstrong 
* 

The Dennis Donut Shop, 306 N 
Walker, Oklahoma City, has pur- 
chased a new delivery panel truck 

ee 

Weysham’'s Bakeries, New Orleans, 
has opened a fifth unit at 1410 N 
Rampart St 

oS 

Cassou Millfresh Bread Co 

Berkeley, Cal., is constructing a 


$500,000 
The mode 
northern ( 


1000 Gilman St 


will serve 


plant at 

plant many 

ilifornia communities 
* 

General Bakiing Co 

Enid, Okla., | 

four new delive 


900 N. In- 
is purchased 
ry trucks for its fleet 

* 

Seckary's Bakery has moved to a 
new location at 425 Spruce St., Secran- 
ton, Pa. The firm has been engaged 
in the bakery business for 40 years 

> 
Vivian Crocker have 

Golden Crust Bakery, 327 
in Delta, Colo, 

2 


Bakery ha 


dependent, 


Vernon and 
opened the 
Main St 


Niagara Fancy opened 


a new store at 7311 Pine Ave Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. This is the firm's 
third location 
* 
An automatic dough loader and an 
automatic bun slicer have been in- 
talled at the Bill Peopl Bakery in 
Grafton, N.D. 
* 
Glenn Loken, owner of Loken’s 
Bakery Biwabik, Minn., has an- 


nounced p 
ing to hous¢ 


ins to build a new build- 
his bakery 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Cable, for- 
merly of Wadena, Minn, have taken 
Grand Marais (Minn.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and M1 Victor Ste- 


pnel! 


over the 


Davis of 
retail 


Mr Louis 


opened a 


Plano, Iowa, 


has outlet for her 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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baked goods in Seymour, Iowa. She new store front installed, as well as 
has operated a bakery goods route additional warehouse and office space 
in Seymour for the past year. provided 
oe 
Herb DeBuhr has purchased the The Clever Bakery at 3679 South 
interest of Delmer DeBuhr in the = pioadway. st. Louls, has been opened 
DeBuhr Bakery, Winner, 8.D. 


by Frank Clever. 


° 
A Bon Ton Bakery, the seventh a eee ¢ Sel 
: ‘ : Julius Schws , Schwar 
unit by the firm in Ft. Wayne, Ind., CaWwers, OWNES Cf Sthwale 
: 4 Bakery at 8417 Gravois St., St. Louis, 
has been opened in the new South- , 
‘ “ . , has sold his business to Charles 
gate Plaza Shopping Center - 
Vierling 
. ‘- . Q7: WwW st ea 
Society Cakes, Ltd. 974 es 
Broadway, Vancouver, B.C., is plan- Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., is plan 
ning to erect an addition to its plant ning erection of a new plant at Kitl- 
A second story will be added and a mat, B.C, J. Russell Baxter, Kiti 
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mat, is architect for the new build- 
ing in the big aluminum town which 
is springing up in northwestern Brit- 
ish Columbia 


The Sugar & Spice Shop has been 
opened in the Oak Cliff Center shop- 


ping mall in Dallas. Jacques Harte, 
president of the shop, said it will 
specialize in artistic pastries and 


desserts 
o 
The new $250,000 
Bakery, Rockport, 
formally opened by 
Smith 


Anandama 
Mass., has been 
Bill and Melissa 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


something special to offer the flour buyer. 


minded devotion to the customer's 
time. You will 
HUNTER'S. 


WE FEEL that an independent mill like HUNTER'S has 


That is a 


degree of personal attention to orders and a single- 


interests all the 


find plenty of both right here at 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 





= 


2:3 od Lf . 
Porr 
wonk 
vere 


| is a ns 


were sces 
oe ar os ~ 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring W heat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 
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q 7 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
¥ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
K F [ | Y.. RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
Company, Inc. 
e 
OMAHA 
the priceless weil in flour 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
yours always with . 
* 
We Operate A me-Evans Flours 
Our Own C 
Laboratories ANGELITE—cake flour 
Including ¢ Paehe) 413 KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
Pilot Bakery uy CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
cE GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
¥ PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
a y, 











ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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... NOT SPOKEN 


Looks like his dad... Chances are, he'll grow up to think synagogue... and you'd like to grab 
Walks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... forty extra winks. You can’t blame 





Acts like his dad... and the way he does things, the way _ him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
he acts, is “the right way.” in God ... in life... in himself... if 
Think of that next time you’re tired — you haven’t shown him where to look 


when it’s time to go to church or for it. 


... thas week! 





\ Q Cc 
Show them the way at 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 


SW LF } rn 
i? 


PRODUCTION MANAGER a <— 




















...sure, | can take it easy 


since you've put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I Anow when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 
Wheat 
ment 
Kansas 


8—12th Annual 
Field Day; Kansas Experi- 
Station, Ft. Hays, Kansas; 
Wheat Improvement Assn., 


Kansas 


sponsor. 


June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Hil. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


sec., 


June 15—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Hidden Valley resort, one mile 
east of Gaylord, Mich.; sec., Henry 8. 
Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
ae & e 

June 17-20—Potomac 
ers Assn. summer 
Cavalier, Virginia 
Emmet Gary, 16 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto. 

20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the - Sea, Portsmouth, N.IL; 


States Bak- 
convention; The 
Beach, Va.; sec., 
McClellan Place, 


se ¢C., 












Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Freeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — GALGARY — MONTREAL 











Cable Add MILPROD Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporter of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 











Wa. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Gables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 

















Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, IL. 
June 22-23—District 10, Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly. College, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal; sec., Lawrence Conrad, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathiesox Bldg., Baltimore 2. 


Aug. 3—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J, Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec, Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O'Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 6—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 18-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct, 18—Nebraska Mth Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H,. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


1957 
Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 








gous 


¢; 
% 


» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 












4i ° 4i 
Cartier 


Cables — Eastmills 


c 
0 
Canayh © 





‘Lasalle’ 


4i - 4i 
Pontiac 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 





Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


27-298—Potomac States Bak 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Hl; sec., Vietor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Til. 


dan, 
ers 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New sec,, Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, U1. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 


703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 


Orleans; 


March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
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ADM PROMOTIONS 


(Cont red m page 





ADM. He joined the company in 1946 
following army service. Following 
three years’ experience as a flax buy- 
er, he spent two years in the ADM 
packaged linseed oil department. He 
was made assistant manager 
for linseed oil in 1951 and sales man- 
ager for linseed oil in 1953. 

Mr. Daniels is a director of the Na- 
tional Flaxseed Processors Assn., has 
served as chairman of the National 
Corporations Division of the Minne- 
apolis Community Chest, and is on 
the board of trustees of Summit 
School, St. Paul, Minn. He attended 
St. Paul Academy and is a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter Academy and Yale 
University. The family plans to move 
to Kansas City this summer, 


sales 


Mr. Copenhaver has directed the 
sale of the company's marine oils 
since 1953. In this new position he 


will direct sales of both linseed and 
marine ADM is the nation's 
largest supplier of each of these oils 
which are used primarily in protec- 
tive coatings. Mr. Copenhaver has 
been associated with the drying oils 
industry since 1928 when he joined 
the American Linseed Co 


oils 





_ue, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


, a 
i 







CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 


LIMITED 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


A AND EXPORTERS 
+ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA + 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 











“Ogilvie”. 
judgment ... 


it's wise to buy quality! 


Pani 


{iat 


Ml 





—Ogilvie “Miracle” 


Mills at; Montreal —Fort William 
Cable Address 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 


OGILVIE 


TTTTTT - 
PE ae 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 





| 
| Ive 
| |e 









i 


Edmonton 
ull codes used 
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Limits Urged on Methyl 


N. Ve dees esi Bromide F umigations 


“MEELUNIE” CHICAGO— Limiting the number 
of methyl bromide fumigations of 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) grain and related products to no more 
than three fumigations has been 
Heerengracht 209 urged in Circular Letter No. 258 


alg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND from the US. Department of Agri- 
Hh culture’s Chicago Commodity Office 
to all uniform grain storage agree- 

Importers of ment warehousemen in its 19-state 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH area, 


The letter referred to recommen- 





dations made by Dr. Randall Latta, 





ro 


Ca 


head of the stored products insects 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. section of the biological sciences 


branch of the Agricultural Marketing 


VIAUR IMPORTERS Service to USDA's grain division. It 
17, Corn Exehange Chambers said: 
LONDON, E,.C.3 


“We recommend that considera- 
ble Address, ‘Covewrny,” London nsidera 


tion be given to warning all ware- 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Hataviishoa ito, norway | | M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


FLOUR BEMOLINA FRED 

Working Denmark, Finland, Established 1868 
Norway, Sweden 

ble Address: “Filormel,” Oslo 


Importers of Flour and 





_ 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


VLOUR IMPORTERS POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 
62, MARK LANB, sen laa 
sable e enc 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. Addrens: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMA8, LONDON” “Witburg” Amsterdam 





2 Other Cereals 





W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 








Db. Db. BP. Howle John Simpson 























FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW ; ; ‘ 
O. 1 ¥. Business Much Preferred 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: "Wheatear,” Glasgow Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. A. RUOFF & CO. N. V 
nee ee eines Hatablished 1855 
rLOUR, GRAIN ND ‘ 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
aren Holbeinhuis, 6th Fi 
nhuis, oor 
Skippergt. 7 O8LO0, NORWAY Coolsingel 65 - ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Johnny” Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
FEMDINGSTUFFS, BTO. Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
. FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. si SEEDS AND PULSE 
es. af ' oh. Verhulstetraat 141 
$3-26 Billiter Ot, LONDON, B.C. 8 Cable Address; “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address; “Grainiatic,” London Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 





Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





COPENHAGEN Bat, 1881 DENMARK MARDORF, PEACH & COo., Ltd. 


rLOUR AND ALL BAKERS PRODUCTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Saiee Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 52, Mark Lane, 
Cable Address: "“JUSTESENS" LONDON, E.C.3 


BRODR. JUSTESEN Cable Address; ‘ Dorreacn,'' London 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 


All Standard Codes Used 














i — 


Oable Address: ‘“Gnatna,”’ Glasgow 103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Streets, GLASGOW 
a Constitution Street, Leith 


— a 








Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amaterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


housemen storing CCC-owned wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, oats, soybeans, 
flaxseed, grain sorghums or other 
grains or farm products under con- 
tract, not to use methyl bromide for 
more than three fumigations, or if 
the fumigation history is not known, 
not to use it at all.” 

The circular letter pointed out that 
danger lies in use of methyl bromide 
as a fumigant in that “a certain 
amount of bromide residue remains 
on the grain after each fumigation, 
and it is assumed that when this 
residue accumulates in_ sufficient 
amounts it may make the grain un- 
fit for food or feed uses.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
established the limits of tolerance for 
such residue at 50 parts per million 
in a statement published in the Fed- 
eral Register for Dec. 21, 1955. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








June 5, 1956 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FL.OUR pomssnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch S*reets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








rt See 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


g 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 1 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














i! Siesta & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cences 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8T KANSAS CITY, MO 
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“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker”’ 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


96 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








’ 
Jones-HerreitsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas City 6, Missourt 


Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 











Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N. Y. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS <Q DULUTH 














1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH 








1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


Ld AMARILLO 


















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


YD iVit th WW IIA AY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 








CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


OF TRADE BUILDING «* 


J. P. BURRUS, ereswenr 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. won. 


J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s E. M. SUMMERS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address Kez %; ALL 
“HASTINGS” wnt SN CABLE CODES 
Montreal iy, , nner USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


, 








+ 





— 
_ 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 

















Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour CAN AD A’S 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” Mii bi 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. ono 

IT’S IN THE RECORD 1 
\ 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
_— | THE WEST 


= ‘ —a NELSON y= mans 


~~ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 














CANADIAN 
EAF MILLING COMPANY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR —_e © LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
\, | OATMEAL WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
é 


G WH 
ogo® HEY y ty 


! 


« S UY y) 
’ J Ran G 
UV NweCe a Ciite PURITY caer eran 


Mills Limited CANADA CREAM STERLING 
in - SASKATOON TG UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON - TORONTO CANADA 











European Crops 
Reported to Be 
Backward 
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Lysenko Blamed for 
Russian Crop Loss 
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the sure 


PINK WHEAT 


th BLAK-RAY 


For Complete information, Write 


BLACK LIGHT CORP. OF AMERICA 


Dept. NM, San Gabriel, Calif 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


S.A 


le 


La ae eed 


trative pressure.” It cites as an ex- 
ample Lysenko’s recommendation, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Seceessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, tas 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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An article in the Communist Jour- his position as 
nal Party Life accuses him of adjust- 
ing facts to fit his hypotheses under after being denounced it 
influence of the Stalin cult of the USSR 


Academy of 


article asserts that under one 8 THe 
Stalin scientific problems were solved 
by scientific means, discussion, 
practical experiment, practical tests, 


» on, but by means of adminis- 


on work in relatively mild dustry pioneer 


after year 


Agricultural Sciences 


W. A. Scarth, Grain 
Trade Veteran, Dies 


PORTLAND, ORI 
Scarth, Pacific Northwest grain in 
died it Silverton 
winter conditions, that winter wheat Ore., last week in his sleep. He wa 
should be sown in Siberia, and says over 90 vears old 


Guthrie Company's grain department 
In April, Lysenko was relieved of about 25 years agi 





president of the Upon his retirement § from 
Portland grain firm he bought a feed 
the press plant at Silverton, with his two sons 


which is operated under the name 


f Wm. A. Searth & Sons 
Survivors include his widow 
sons William and James Scarth 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


William A 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 











as a result tens of thousands Mr Scarth had been connected 
acres sown to winter wheat inthe with the grain industr for many 
district alone went to waste veal ind retired from Balfow FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 


The Northwestern Miller 





Send for your personal copy 


MMM iuilict Milcimet lites 


Read ‘‘case histories” of famous 


foods made better through enrichment 


Roche has just published these fascinating facts about 
the enrichment of cereal grains—here gathered to- 
gether in a popular edition for the first time 


Your personal copy is waiting — with our compli- 
ments. Send for it now. If you need more we'll be 
happy to fill your request for reasonable quantities 


The principle of enrichment is well-established. Many 
scientific studies have proved its value conclusively 
Physicians, nutritionists, dietitians and governmental 
authorities whole-heartedly support enrichment. 











Ihe practice of enrichment is well-founded, 1956 
marks the Fifteenth Anniversary of white flour and 
white bread enrichment in the United States 


Read for yourself the concise stories in this brochure 
(see Table of Contents in panel above). Here are his- 
tories that show how the many branches of a great 
industry modernized their foods along today's “good 
nutrition” lines. These “case histories’’ make inspir- 
ing reading. Included is the latest revised table of 
the famous Roche Review of Enrichment Require- 
ments. We are proud to sponsor this publication. 


ROCHE VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 


Vitamin Ovison © MOPPMAMNM-LA ROCHE IMC. + file, New Jerse 


NUtley 2-5000 + In New York City dia y j 4 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

Price of family flour was unchanged, 
bakers 5¢ off and first clears 15¢ 
off. Quotations June 1, 100’s cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.30; 
standard bakers, unenriched $676.10; 
first clears, unenriched $4.60@4,70, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading con- 
tinued slow last week. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged from 
the previous week, Quotations June 
2, carlots delivered Oklahoma points: 
Family short patent $6.75@6.95, 
standard patent $5.95@6,15; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6, 
95° short patent $5.80@5,90, straight 
grade $5.75@5.85, Truck lots higher 
on all grades, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing June 2 was extremely light. Total 
bookings were estimated at around 
45050% of five-day milling capacity. 

Passing trade consisted almost en- 
tirely of small lots to cover only 
short-term needs, while the larger 
trade continued to draw on old con- 
tracts which in numerous instances 
cover requirements 30-45 days ahead. 
Buyers seemed to be awaiting new 
crop wheat arrival, and a revival of 
large seale bookings probably is at 
least 30 days away. Buyers appar- 
ently are hopeful the new crop wheat 
will lower prices considerably and 
make them more in line with their 
ideas of quotations, 

Soft wheat sales were light, most- 
ly eracker flour with some cookie 
flour noted, Sales were mostly of one 
or two cars. 

Quotations June 2: Spring top 
patent $6.10@6.27, standard $5,90@ 
6.17, clear $5.60@5.87; hard winter 
short $5.70@5.88, 95% patent $5.60 
“5.80, clear $5.27, family flour $7.85; 
soft winter high ratio $7.44, short 
$6.740$6.94, standard $6.09, clear 
$5.07; cookie and cracker flour, pap- 
ers $5.50 

St. Louls: Flour demand was prac- 
tically nil last week, local mills re- 
ported. Some soft wheat flour was 
sold, mostly on a p.d.s, basis or for 
about 15 days ahead, Mills were not 
pressing for new business. Shipping 
directions were fair, Clears and low 
grades were in slow demand. Pack- 
age goods held up fairly well. 

Quotations June 1: Family flour 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7.90, or- 
dinary $6.05. In 100 lb. paper sacks: 
Bakers flour— cake $7.05, pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.55, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.60, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were 
moderately easier in the local mar- 
ket last week reflecting trade ex- 
pectation that the harvesting of the 
winter wheat crop would be a de- 
pressing influence on flour prices. 

Springs declined to the lowest 
price level since mid-February as 
most grades eased about 4¢. First 
clears were unchanged. Hard winters 





were also lower, easing 3¢. All types 
of soft wheat flour were unchanged 
for the week. 

Trading action was extremely 
limited, Mill agents reported that 
most users had adequate inventories 
with the bulk of them 
through the current month 
were generally restricted to small 
odd-lots for immediate or nearby 
shipment with the sellers forcing to 
the extent of being characterized as 
“quite aggressive.” Even shipping di 
rections were described as being on 
the light side reflecting the custo 
mary lull between the closings of 
the schools and colleges and the 
opening of the summer resorts which 
generally take up the slack normally 
experienced at this time of the year 

Quotations June 2: Spring short 
patent $6.79@6.89; standard $6.69@ 
6.79; high gluten $7.14@7.24, first 
clears $6.22@6.52, family $8.12, hard 
winter short patent $6.4976.59, 
standard $6.2996.39; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.52@6.82; eastern soft 
wheat straight $5.92@6.17; 
wheat high ratio $6.77@8.07 

Buffalo: Interest in flour sales was 
at a low ebb last week, with bak 
eries more intent on selling their 
holiday goods than in acquiring raw 
materials. Spring wheat flour de 
clined 3¢ during the week and Kansas 
wheat flour held unchanged 

Consumers with some supplies of 
Kansas on hand are waiting for the 
new crop and are not interested in 
the present market. The grain indus 
try said milling and baking tests of 
the new crop had shown up 
encouragingly. 


covered 


Sales 


soft 


most 


Clear flours and cake and 
flours were unchanged 

All types of flour firmed up after 
the President signed the farm bill 
and were further strengthened by 
Secretary Benson's plan to pay farm- 
ers this year to plow under certain 
crops under certain conditions 

Local bakeries’ sales volume held 
up well during the holiday week. 

Export activity was below a week 
ago. 

Flour mill output here in the holi- 
day-week was below a year ago and 
a week ago. One mill worked six 
days; two on five days; two on four 
days and the remaining mill on 3% 
days 


pastry 


Quotations June 1: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.08@7.23, short 


$6.7306.88, standard $6.6806.78, 
straight $6.63, first clear $6.16@6.34; 
hard winter short $6.6006.70, stand- 
ard $6.50, first clear $6.20; soft win- 
ter short patent $8@8.22, standard 
$6.96 @7.30, straight $6.05, first clear 
$5.30 @5.50 

New York: The local flour market 
followed the expected pattern of con- 
tinued seasonal dullness last week 
with the new crop wheat harvest the 
main key to the situation. This has 
been the prime factor keeping the 
market in the “doldrums” for some 
time, and prospects of harvesting ex- 
panding into Kansas if weather per- 
mits, further discouraged buying. 

Most buyers are reported carrying 
balances sufficient to take them well 
into June and plan to continue this 
policy of drawing on balances expect- 
ing a market break to develop 


Mill representatives are hoping 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Kecorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 





Through May 25, 1056 
(1,000 Metrie Ton n Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing t U8 Australia Canada Total Combined 
oountriea— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Austria ; 29.0 7.4 56.4 56.4 
Belgium ° 114.46 16,2 I 184.3 10.0 102.9 19.2 
Bolivia one , 76.0 $3.8 716.0 13.8 108.8 
Hiraazil 1.9 9 5.9 
Ceylon 197 ‘ 207.4 
Costa Kica , -] 16.0 9 10.8 18 ( 10.6 
Cuba 73.3 Lv) ' 14 79 1 185.8 
Denmark 25.6 ‘ nnd 25. i 6.0 
loom, Republic 6 12.1 1 11.4 7 i 
Keuador 7.0 61 :1 ' 
Keypt ‘ 181.9 181.9 181.9 
El Salvador , 2.2 11.¢ 4.2 2.2 1 18.0 
Germany ‘ 626.7 206 476.2 1,209.1 1,209.1 
(jreece 262.6 262 n° 
Guatemala 6.3 10.4 1.8 1.0 8.1 12.4 20.5 
Haitt ‘1 11.6 42.9 12.9 
Honduras 9 4.9 8 q ? 9 
Iceland } i 1 a f 1 1.0 
India 220.9 147.9 188.8 : 8.8 
Indonesia 7 l 1 l 8 
Ireland 37.1 82.7 109.8 109.8 
Israel ‘ a5.9 19.7 1056.6 105.4 
Italy 70.9 70.9 70.9 
Japan 94.4 183.8 90.4 1,008.6 1,008.6 
Jordan t t 
1.8 ' 1.8 
- 1 1.6 
Mexico 108.0 108.0 108.0 
Netherlands 157.0 101.0 f 6.f 7.3 196,2 rs 104.5 
New Zealand 157 15 1.8 159 
Nicaragua esee 6,2 3.6 9.8 9 a 
Norway 46.2 4.1 94.7 140.9 6.1 16 
Panama 11.1 4 1 if 
Peru , 1.2 | 
Philippines 94.9 135.2 ’ 4 
Portugal $0.7 3 16.0 ¢ 6.9 1 f 131.9 
Saudi Arabla 18.4 5 i 18.9 
Spain 47.0 47.0 47.0 
Switzerland 14 146.2 14 
South Africa 28.4 1 166.6 165.4 
Vatican City ... 16.0 15.0 16.0 
Venezuela 2.0 93.9 ee 70.9 2.0 l 166.8 
Yugoslavia . : 08.2 98.2 9 
Totals 2,671.1 646.2 761.3 I 4. 304.6 6,106.6 1 “8,443.6 
*includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Cs 1 by France which ts the only 


by France, **Less than .100 





that new crop basis will not cause a 
major price drop, but some voice the 
contention that some reduction will 
probably develop based on mills striv- 
ing to bolster order backlogs. 
Quotations June 1: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.12@7.22 
standard patent $6.67@6.77, clears 
$6.20@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter high ratio $6.75@ 
8.05, straight $5.90@6.15 
Pittsburgh: Demand for all types 
of patents was very limited last 
week. There was a little hand-to- 
mouth buying of springs and a more 
limited hand-to-mouth buying of 


hard Kansas. Prices were down but 
a check made throughout tri-state 
territory reveals that many bakers 


can still delay any buying of flour for 
another 30 to 60 days. Many bakers 


bought heavily during last summer 
in order to make a profit on con- 
version or a saving in flour prices. 
tut the bakery sales fell instead of 
reaching normal bakery sales and 


they were stocked with flour showing 
a loss in converting and they bought 
above the prices at which flour could 


be bought later. These facts, some 
flour mill representatives state, will 
make for more conservative buying 


of new crop patents and limit com- 
mitments to shorter terms 
flour last week were 
average. Directions on all pa- 
tents were fair to good 

Very little new 


Family sales 


below 


crop was offered 
and no buying reported as prospec- 
tive flour buyers wish to wait until 
a better picture of prices is possible 
Buying the last week was on a p.d.s 
or prompt shipment only a 
few commitments of 30 days being 
reported 

Quotations June 1: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.12@6.33, medium 
patent $6.20@6.38, short patent $6.30 
6.48; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.56@6.73, medium patent $6.614 
6.78, short patent $6.6676.83, clears 
$6.27@6.63, high gluten $7.01@7.16, 
family patents, advertised brands $8, 
other brands $6.88@7.23; pastry and 
cake flours $5.91@7.72 

Philadelphia: The Memorial Day 
week provided the local flour market 
with little that was memorable for 
dealings were dominated by the same 
dullness which has been the rule 
ever bakers and jobbers de- 
cided to be guided by a strategy 
which calls for working off previous- 
ly-acquired supplies instead of seek- 
ing additional amounts. In this, they 
were taking cognizance of the wide- 
opinion that quotations 
due for a sharp downward revision 
from pressure generated by the crop 
movement in the Southwest. How- 
ever, there was little indication of the 
expected opportunity to buy at a sav- 
ing for hard winters, the logical lead- 


basis, 


since 


spread are 


ers, rebounded and finished with a 20¢ 
sack advancement 
It was noted that several factors 


other than price presented themselves 
for general consideration. These in- 
cluded the signing of the farm bill, 


India’s decision to buy wheat on the 
open market in the U.S., and the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s announce- 


June 5, 1956 


er price support levels 
Howeve ippeared t nave no 
pr ] 1 effect on . buying appe- 
tites d there were some who looked 
for é broadening of demand 
til the rket's strength has been 
tested | the pressure i the crop 
emé Meanwhile, a sharp jump 
in te peratures gave tnis irea a 
taste f ery weather and there 
vere report ff a slackening in sales 
if baked goods 
Quotatior 100 Ib. cotton sack 
basis, June 2: Spring high gluten 
$7.10@7.20, short patent $6.70@6.80, 


tandard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.45 
rd winter short patent $6.40 
tandard $6.2006.40; soft 
$5.35@5.45 


South 


W600; Nha 


vinter rit 


arby 


New Orleans: With flour prices 
igain under pressure during last 
week, sal vere of small volume and 
i considerable percentage for p.d.s 
Buyel howed little interest in 
woking for further ahead than the 

irrent nth and the weakening in 
price et to justify their position 

e p ng interest appeared on 
ew crop prices. However! few, if 
iny iffirmed quotations have been 
forthcoming from the mill 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
proport f the meager business 
Some price concessions were made on 
northern spring wheat flours which 
brought ibout a little activity al- 
though actual sales were very small 
Soft A te! especialiy with the 
cracker and cookie bakers, met with 
ery poor demand despite the fact 
that the recession in prices reached 
the low point in quite some months 
Th cla ff trade seemed content 
t vork t old contracts before re- 
entering the market. Cake flour busi- 
ne similar category; like- 
wise the nily flour trade. Shipping 
directior ippear to be lightly off, 
vith stocks on hand continuing to 
decrease and are now quite low 

Near! tagnant was the condition 
ym export flour sales, with only min- 
r quantitic being worked to the 
Americas and few inquiries or sales 
reported from Europe. Switzerland 
purchased a fair sized lot and in- 
quiri fr Norway have not yet 
been ne tiated 

(uotat in carlot packed in 
100 lb. multiwall pape Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.95@6.05, 
tandard $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.75 

10 pring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.4506.65, standard $6.254 
6.45, first clear $5.75@6.15, high 
luten $6.90@7.10; soft wheat short 
patent $5.80@6.15 traight $5.404 
».80, first clear $5.85@6.20, high ratio 
cake $6.2506.60: Pacific Coast cake 
$6.75@7.05, pastry $6.20@6.35 

Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The flour market con 
tinued to mark time last week, with 
price unchanged from a week ago. 
Production was almost the same as 
ist week, and terminal mills ap- 
parently had more busine on the 
books than interior operatior since 
their production represented a high- 
er rate f grind. There was little 
ews of te in the trade, with every- 
ne watch political and weather 
levelopment Quotatior June 1 
amil tent $8.05, bluestem $6.87 

KE 5.3 pastry $6.11 

Portland: New flour bookings in 
the Pacif rthwest are slowing up 
to a | basis and not much 
ew bu was fort ming last 
eek. H er, some have a 

0d of order 1 produc- 

it a fairly rood level 
: radually declining to a 
p basis, with two price de- 
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clines in the past 10 days. Export 
bookings are slowing up. Indonesia 
would have taken more flour but 


space is not available and some busi- 
ness had to be passed up. The Philip- 
pines are taking a little flour right 
along but this is not a broad market 
Domestic mills are working on a good 
schedule of back-orders. Quotations 
June 1: High gluten 36.99, all Mon- 
tana $6.77, fancy hard wheat clears 


$6.97, bluestem bakers $6.85, cake 
$7.23, pastry $6.23, pie $5.94, 100% 


whole wheat $6.40, $5.72, 


cracked wheat $5.82 


Canada 


Toronte-Montreal: A government 
buying agency has invited quotations 
on 1,050 long tons of flour for ship- 
ment by July 15. The closing date for 
tenders on this lot June 6. Gen- 
erally, business was steady last week, 


graham 


is 


with prices unchanged 

Quotations June 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.6004.90 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used 

There is no appreciable interest 


in winter wheat flour at the present 
time. Quotations June 2: $4.10, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.a.s Montreal 


Supplies of winter wheat are ex- 


tremely limited, and tightly held. To 
trade, it would be necessary to pay 
$1.68@1.70 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 

Vancouver: The expected move- 
ment in export flour sales from this 
port has not yet materialized. Book- 


ings reported during the past month 
have been on the quiet Millers 
had expected that Far Eastern buy 
ers would be placing some substantial 
orders here now in the face of the 
anticipated freight increase of $2 ton 
which is to be put into effect on July 
1 by trans-Pacific steamship lines 


side 


Reports from the Philippines give 

indications of any large resump- 
tion of buying. Stocks there are un- 
derstood to be fairly substantial and 
only moving slowly. There have been 
new rumors about the possible start 
on a flour milling industry in the 
islands but far nothing of a con- 
firming nature has developed 


no 


SOU 


In other parts of the Far East, 
Canadian mills are finding that in 
those markets which buy only on a 


price basis rather than quality, Aus- 
tralian flour continues to offered 
at a figure at which Canadian mills 
Cannot compete. In other areas such 
as Ceylon it is reported that nation- 
alized government buying will come 
into effect «vith the new regime and 
that French mills are able to under- 
bid Canadian flour 

With the new increase in trans- 
Pacific freights coming shortly, mills 
here will be in an even worse com- 
petitive position compared with Aus- 
tralia. The offerings of Japanese flour 
ground from Canadian wheat are re- 


ported to be of much less pressure 
now 

In the domestic field prices are 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, June 
1 cash car quotations: First patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 


cottons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in pap- 
er bags and $9.80 in cottons; 
pastry to the trade $13.50; 
cake flour $14.50 


western 
western 


Winnipeg: Overseas clearances of 
Canadian flour for the week ended 
May 31 amounted to 274,340 sacks 
compared with 426,700 the previous 
week. Only 41,740 sacks were cleared 
to IWA buyers. Domestic trade was 


fairly good and mills continued steady 
production with afl supplies well 
taken. Prices remained unchanged 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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| USDA Studies Bread Costs a 
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ity fe aA. the seme t 
* pub recently taken place since 1960." 
by the Agrievitural ‘Marveting The leation notes that the 


Service of the United Motes priee 

pertment of Agriculture used for 
The publication “Merketing 

Mee ine for White Bread” points | covered. Ih also re thet 

hat bread prices have oe handling eseneperionen and 

need 70 per cont in the 

ot of wheat in the 

ained from 
farmer's 


ears, The oom 
loot of bread hes Grocer mark-up was noted as 
Lie t Ze, but t tthe changed in the ten year 
share of the consemer bread dol | period 
lar has declined from 26 per cont The report commented that 
in 1946 to 18 per cont in 1066 large baking plants have been 

The wholesale price of bread, | meeting the challenge of rising 
(the price received vy the beker labor costs ineveased mecha 
wee listed at 144¢. Of this tote niaation and bulk handling of in- 
the baker retains eight-tenthe wredients, creating greater of. 
2 cont es profit before tenes. cloncy of production. 

A seperate study by the Mae The pe ne ae yf to 
hetin rvice chowed net profite 
ef tin coding bokern, efter tones, as showing that the higher price 
declining from 63 por sont in af pened pace by eoneumese Dee 
profits for farmer, miller, baker 
or grocer but te due entirely to 
greater costes in transportation, 
processing and delivery. 


1946 to 2.5 per cont 

The report noted Jew aver: 
age hourly carn) rs of grein mill 
workers advance : cont in 
the ten year period, € hourly 





BREAD MARGINS—The newspaper 
mat illustrated above is being distri- 
buted by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Chicago, to 7,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers, It Is based on the 
booklet “Marketing Margins for 
White Bread” recently published by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Similar material, in script form, 
isn also being distributed to radio and 
television commentators, The bakers’ 
promotional program says the booklet 
itself or the material above may have 
value as reference if you see or hear 
comment which does not go into de- 
tall on the baker costs, but merely 
notes the small sum received by 
farmers for wheat and infers that 
bakers retain a large part of the total 
cost. 





Quotations 
springs for 
William 

boundary, 


June 2: 
delivery 


lop patent 
between Fort 
and the British Columbia 
cotton 100’s $5.60@5.90; 
patents, cottons $5.35@5.65; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$4.907 5.05. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed sales volume 
got a last week as a fair 
amount of distress feed was moved 
at whatever price could be secured. 
Otherwise, demand was light, espe- 
clally for bran and standard midds. 
as mixers seemed to be working 
their inventories down to bare essen- 
tials and buying for omy spot needs 
while waiting for the sliding market 
to bottom out. Bran and standard 
midds. were $2@3 easier from May 
28 to June 4 while flour midds. and 
red dog ranged from gains of 50¢ to 
losses of $1.50. Good interest in these 
heavier feeds was reported and sup- 
plies were being cleaned up. Mill run- 
ning time was limited by the holi- 
day 

Quotations June 4: Bran $39@41, 
standard midds. $40.50@41.50; flour 
midds. $48.50@51, red dog $53.50@ 


55.50 


second 


boost 


Kansas Olity: With demand only 
fair and offerings more than ample, 
particularly on bran, the millfeed 
market reached lower levels here 
this week. Bran hit the season's low, 
while shorts and middlings were hold- 
ing at levels several dollars above the 
bottom. Quotations June 4: Bran 
$35.500@36 sacked, Kansas_ City, 
shorts $39.75@40.50 sacked, Kansas 
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City, middlings $347 34.75 bulk, Kan 
sas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings ample 
Quotations June 1, basis Kansas City 
Bran $36@36.50, shorts $40@40.50 
Bran declined $3.25 ton and shorts 
$2.25 compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Lack of demand sent 
millfeed prices down last week 
Shorts were off $2.25 and bran $3.25 
Greening up of pasture and rains in 
the area were responsible for the 
slack demand as commercia! demand 
was lacking. Quotations June 
Kansas City: Bran 
shorts $39.75 4% 40.50 


Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fair last week and offerings were 
sufficient. Market trend was lower 
at the week-end, Quotations June 1 
burlaps: Bran $43.50044.50, gray 
shorts $47@48; $2.50 lower on bran 
and $2 lower on gray shorts compared 
with previous week. 

Salina: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week with bran $1.50 ton lower 
and shorts $1 ton lower. Supplies 
were adequate. Quotations June 1 
basis Kansas City: Bran $37.50% 38 
gray shorts $417 41.50 

Oklahoma City: With improved 
pastures there was a slump in mill 
feed buying last week and prices de 


1, basis 
$35.50 @ 36.50 


clined $3.50 on bran and $2.25 on 
sherts, Quotations June 2, straight 
cars: Bran $38.25039.25, millrun 


$40.38@41.38, shorts $42,500 43.50 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
draggy in the central states during 
the week ending June 4. There was 
virtually no buying interest reported 
and prices were somewhat lower for 
the period. Flour mill production time 
continued fair. Quotations June 4 
Bran $42@042.50, standard midds 
$44.500 45, flour midds. $534 54, red 
dog $57@59. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
very light last week and _ prices 
sagged, Heavy supplies were noted 
Quotations June 1: Bran $40,254 
41.25, shorts $44.50@45.25, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was quite 
slow in the local market last week, a 
not unexpected situation because of 
improved pasturage conditions which 
have been delayed longer than usual 
this year. Dealers reported that only 
a few sales were consummated and 
then only for limited, or so-called dis 
tress offerings. Extended coverage 
was practically impossible as most 
users reported adequate inventories 
Bran eased $1 while middlings were 
unchanged but quotations on both 
were more in the nature of asking 
prices rather than the potential buy- 
er’s concept of prevailing values. Quo 
tations June 2: Bran $55, midds. $56 

Buffalo: Holiday-curtailed flour 
mill running time brought short sup 
plies of millfeeds last week. Demand 
from mixers, however, was erratic 
with nobody extending themselves be 
yond spot consumption even at price 
levels that were considered attrac- 
tive. Lately, at times there have been 
more sellers than buyers and this 
has caused irregular price movements 
Middlings were a little more stable 
than bran. There has been good dairy 
demand from some areas but no one 
wants to own too much bran at this 
time of year. The holiday cut mill 
running time to a range of from four 
to five days. 

Bran ended off 50¢% $1, middlings 
were unchanged to 50¢ lower and 
heavy feeds held unchanged. Quota 
tions June 1: Bran $45.50@46.50 


MILLER 


standard midds. $484 49, flour 
$56.500@59, red dog $57@59 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices contin- 
ued to go lower last week. Sales were 
slow despite lower prices. Supplies 
continued plentiful and immediate 
shipments also are continuing. Quo- 
tations June 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $51@53.64, standard 
midds. $53@54.64, flour midds. $604 
61.64, red dog $64@66.14 
Philadelphia: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to give ground on the local 
market last week as dealers reported 
a sharp contraction in demand in the 
wake of the arrival of hot weather 
The June 2 quotations on bran of $58 
was $5 under that of the week pre- 


midds. 


vious, while standard midds. dipped 
$4 to $55 and red dog slipped $2 
to $63 


New Orleans: Since the strength- 
ening of the millfeed market 10 days 
ago, prices have fallen steadily dur- 
ing the past week and at the week- 
end bran had dropped $3.5004 and 
$2.25@2.50 ton. Mixers and 
jobbers entered the market sparingly 
on the declines and appear to incline 
towards reductions in stocks as the 
warmer weather approaches, with its 
usual slowing down of formula feeds 


shorts 


sales. Mill offerings were ample to 
care for the lesser demand and no 
interest was evident on futures on 


the downward trend. Quotations June 
2 3ran $454 46.25, shorts $49@ 
50.50 
Seattle: 
dull 
ing interest 


The millfeed market was 
last week with little or no buy- 
While flour millers re- 
ported that they are pretty well 
hooked ahead, there were still ample 
supplies for both quick and deferred 
shipment, and buyers felt that there 
is no point in taking on forward sup- 
plies at this time. Thus the market 
still, and displayed a rather 
easy undertone. Quotations June 1 
Millrun $44 ton, delivered common 
transit points 

Portland: Quotations June 1 
run $43, midds. $48 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un 
changed during the last week with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
are working to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, five days a week, and are booked 
well through the month. Quotations 
(unchanged): Red bran and millrun 
$44, midds. $49; to Denver—Red 
bran and millrun $51, midds. $56; to 
California Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 


stood 


Mill 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed was fairly well maintained 
last week with ample supplies. Quota- 


tions June 2: Bran $57@58, shorts 
$597 60, midds. $60061, net cash 
terms bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


Domestic 
slightly 


Vancouver: 
last week 
here are 
quate 


prices closed 
easier. Supplies 
reported just about ade- 
The record dry spell on the 
coast has created increased feed de- 
mands. Prospects of a short hay crop 
are becoming increasingly alarming 
Recent sales of dairy cattle brought 
extremely low prices. No export in 
millfeed has been reported recently 


Cash car quotations June 1: Bran 
$53055, shorts $55@57, midds. $57 
Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds re- 


mained strong for shipment to British 
Columbia and eastern Canada last 
week. Some of the stocks moving east 
were still finding their way into the 
New England states. There was no 
accumulation of stocks and prices 
remained firm. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces were very small 
Quotations June 2: Bran f.o.b. mills 


$474 50 in the three prairie provinces; 
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Manitoba and Saskatchewan shorts 
$48@51, Alberta $2 more; midds $48 
@51 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $2 more. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 more. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour business was 
hard to find last week as prices fell 
off 10¢ sack. The downtrend, coupled 
with knowledge that unfilled balances 
are getting pretty low, leads the 
trade to believe that sales will pickup 
sharply when the market strength- 
ens. Directions were termed fair. Quo- 
tations June 1: White rye $4374 
4A2, medium $4.17@4.22, dark $3.62 
@ 3.67. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were very 
light in the central states during the 
week ending June 2. Observers said 
most buyers were filled up for cur- 
rent crop year and only fill-in orders 
could be expected before the new 
crop year. Quotations June 2: White 
patent rye $4.69@4.74, medium $4.49 
@4.54, dark $3.95@3.99. 

St. Louis: Rye flour prices fell off 


10¢ last week. Demand was slow and 
supplies ample. Shipping directions 
were also slow. Quotations June 1: 


Pure white rye $5.04, medium $4.84, 
dark $4.29, rye meal $4.54. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices declined 
10¢ last week. Sales continued nomi- 
nal. Quotations June 1: White rye 
$5.297 5.39; medium rye $5.09@5.19, 
dark rye $4.54@4.64. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
down last week but the bakers con- 
tinue to think prices will go still 
lower and only those in urgent need 
made small commitments. Directions 
were fair. Quotations June 1 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.04@45.15, medium $4.74@ 
4.95, dark $4.29904.40, blended $6.25 
“6.35, rye meal $4.29@ 4.65. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket showed slipping tendencies again 
last week and prices registered their 
fourth censecutive week-to-week de- 
cline, with the total setback now 
standing at 30¢ sack. Bakers were 
said to have viewed proceedings with 
the same indifference as in recent 
weeks and dealings were quiet. The 
June 2 quotation on white rye of $5.15 
“5.25 was 10¢ sack under that of the 
week previous 


prices were 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business was 
steady last week with prices un- 
changed. Quotations June 2: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was seasonally slow last 
week. Supplies were moderate and 
prices unchanged. Quotations June 2: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@4 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lift 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending May 24 
1956, and May 6, 1955. as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 


Agriculture in bushels (0600's omitted) 
Canadian 
American in bond 
May May May May 
4 2¢ 19, 21 
1956 1965 1956 1955 
Wheat 373,903 360,911 1,977 1,131 
Corn 89,211 40,930 
Oats 20,372 13,843 
Rye 6,268 4.648 500 
Barley 24,124 17,926 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat mn Canadian markets May 21, fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0900's omitted): corn 
227 (451) bu 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., skATTILE, U.S.A. 


mestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&0O EasTexn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





~TAR* 






- MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 





flavor characteristics 








are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 


haustive pre-testing! 


Flour rmiills oh} Amotico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS « ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Support Procedures, ers in the commercial area may be either the corn acreage reserve or the 


come eligible for this maximum sup general conservation reserve 


Prices for 1956 port level by: 


To qualify through the corn acre- 


1, Complying with their corn acre ige reserve, a farmer must not have 
Corn Crop Announced age allotments, as determined on the i corn acreage in excess of 85% of 


' 


WASHINGTON—The conditions of basis of the previous!y announced his corn base acreage; and he must 
VA! NG 


' aa ; national corn allotment of 43,281,000 designate an acreage equal to 15% of 
eligibility for 1956-erop corn price acres for the commercial corn area his corn base acreage from which he 
supports at the different levels which or has not and will not harvest a crop, 
will be available have been an- 2. Complying with the new soil eut hay, or graze in 1956 
nounced, reflecting provisions of the bank price support requirements for To qualify for the maximum corn 
recently enacted Agricultural Act of corn price support price in commercial areas through 
1956 To qualify for the maximum corn the conservation reserve, a farmer 
The maximum price support for price support in commercial area must not exceed his corn base acre- 
corn, a8 previously announced, will be under the soil bank requirements, as age; and he must designate an acre- 
a national average of $1.50 bu. in the in item 2 above, a farmer must put age of general crop land equal to 15% 
commercial corn area (the 840 de- an acreage of his crop land equal to of his corn base acreage which he 
signated commercial counties), Farm- 15% of his corn “base acreage” into will contract to devote to specified 














Seale model demonstrates how new method eliminates guesswork . . . lowers cost. 


FUMIGATING BULK GRAIN? 


We can show you how to cut material costs at least 50% 


Dow's forced air recirculation process positively 
controls the distribution of methyl bromide in 
silo-type bins, But—seeing is believing! A scale model 
demonstration by Dow’s engineering service will show you 
this important new method of fumigating grain in silo-type 
elevators. You will see every detail of the process which 
sends an even flow of methyl bromide air mixture through 
the grain mass at a given rate per bushel per minute. 
Quick... uniform... sure... forced air recirculation 
eliminates guesswork by making the fumigation of bulk 
commodities an exact science. And it cuts material costs 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


at least 50 per cent—because controlled distribution of 
methyl bromide means lower dosages. 


Dow has adapted this major fumigation development to 
both silo-type storages and bulk shipments of grain under 
quarantine in freight cars, (It’s effective with peanuts and 
popcorn, too.) Let a Dow fumigation technician show you 
how it may be adapted to your present aerating system or 
advise you on the design and installation of recirculation 


equipment for utilizing methyl bromide, 


Write our Fumigant Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan, 
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conservation uses, and from which he 
has not or will not harvest a crop, cut 
hay, or graze for the life of the con- 
tract. The contract may be for from 
3 to 15 years, depending on the type 
of conservation measure applied to 
the land 

Farmers in the commercial corn 
area who comply neither with their 
corn acreage allotments nor with the 
provisions of the soil bank will be 
eligible for the non-compliance rate 
of support—on the basis of a national 
average of $1.25 bu., as previously 
announced 

Farmers in the non-commercial 
corn area (all counties not designated 
as commercial) will be eligible for 
price support at 82%2% of the com- 
mercial area maximum rate, as deter- 
mined with the usual county differ- 
entials 

Farmers are being advised to enter 
into an agreement with their local 
county ASC committee, and know 
specifically what adjustment is re- 
quired, before they make adjustments 
in planted crops in anticipation of the 
soil bank 


BREA S THE ST ’ 


bt © Risa Aaneioted 
To General Mills Post 


OKLAHOMA CITY H. C. Roark 
has succeeded Harold R. Cramer as 
southwestern regional general sales 
manager of the grocery products di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., at Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Cramer retired May 
21 after 40 years with GMI and its 
predecessor company, the Washburn- 
Crosby Co 

Mr. Roark has been at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Minneapolis 
for the past two years and formerly 
was in the southwestern 
products organization 


grocery 


— 


(AAsssaads 
ANANANAAAN 


\ 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Fiours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
oars, Minn. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mitune Co, 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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What is a Farm Boy? 


Actually, he is many things: 


To his mother, he’s a worry, a tease and her hope for tomorrow. 


To his dog, he’s a running, jumping, stick-throwing friend. 





To the mice in the barn, he’s a constant threat. 





To his sister, he’s just a boy. 


To his teacher, he’s a good student 


™ : : 
&: you see, everyone sees the farm boy in a 
KJ different light, and strangely enough, the 
farm boy is all of these things, but perhaps even 
more important is not what he is, but what he 
will be. 

The farm boy of today is the farmer of to- 
morrow 

What this farm boy becomes, America will be. 
In his hands lies our future, for his job is the most 
important of all—he will be the man who feeds 
our nation and provides the raw material for 
This farm boy we all know so well 
may hold a baseball in one hand, but in the other 
hand is our destiny. He is our tomorrow, this 
farm boy of today. 


our industry 


if he’s in the mood. 


The family doctor will tell you this boy grows like a weed. 


To the school bus driver, he’s a rocking demon. 





For the basketball coach, he’s a “*someday” center. 





To the folks from the city, he’s a quiet boy. 





This farm boy’s parents are working now to 
make him the man he will have to be. We at 
Cargill are working for this boy's future, too. 
Around the clock at Cargill research centers and 
test farms, highly trained scientists are laboring 
to find new and easier ways of farming and to 
find new uses for this boy’s crops. 

Farm boy of today, grow up knowing this: 
Cargill is proud to be the number-two man on 
the farmer-processor team. As we served your 
grandfather, as we are serving your father, so 
will we serve you through continued support of 
our free farm economy, and through constant re- 
search designed to make your farming easier, your 
life a better life. Through such service and research, 


And to his father, this boy is a big part of all he’s worked for. 


we have won the reputation as friend and proc- 
essor to the American Farmer, We shall continue 
to work to be worthy of your respect, too, 











SOQ Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGIL IL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc,, 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
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a eeteercnmmmmmmns 
WORLD PORTS! 
ere available to shippers with 
dependable regularly scheduled 
sailings of Lykes 54 modern 
cargoliners . the largest 


American flag fleet sailing 
between 


U. S. GULF PORTS 


and the world. 


Wart Sils)iecrs) mists 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termine! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 





LYMES LINES offer services over six world 
trede routes for shipments routed, ‘'VIA 
GULF PORTS AND LYKES’— 


U.K. LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 
CONTINENT LINE AFRICA LINE 


MILLING CO 


SAT _ 










MEDITERRANEAN LINE ORIENT LINE 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Experienced, precision handling INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 

















your Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
FLOUR DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
Shipments Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
Limited 
Passenger 





Accommo- 
dations 





CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 




















Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Offices at: NEW er yy HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW Y 0 RK, Beaumont 

rowns @, cago, eorpus soeeerten, 
Dalles, Kansas ry See leorp ae les, Mem- 
» Fees A ¢ > ile, 


rac NTS win 


Arthur Louls, 
D.C. OFFICES AND 
NCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




























Country-Milled 
from Country- Run 
Wheat located in 

the heart of | 
Amerion's foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWN bm | 
MANAGED 










WALL~R sky A MILLING CO, 
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SOIL BANK 


(Continued fre pa 





of this contribution to the farm law. 

On the basis of present crops in 
the ground the commercial belt corn 
farmer could plow under 15% of his 
pro-rata share of the 51 million acres 
of corn—-say, for example, eight acres 
of soybeans which on good corn land 
might obtain a yield of 25 bu. per 
acre and a normal corn yield of 60 bu 


Such a plow-under of soybeans 
would make available to the Corn 
3elt farmer a certificate valued at 
60 bu. times 90¢ or $54. If however, 


he were to harvest his soybean crop 
on this same land he would only 
obtain about $48-50 per acre for soy- 
beans before taking into considera- 
tion harvesting costs and weather 
risks 

This example may not disclose the 
most extreme connotation of the ap- 
plication of the soil bank for 1956 
Using the same example by 
acres and soil bank payments on the 
51 million acreage base for corn in 
the commercial Corn Belt, if a farm- 
er would plow up the 15% acreage 
requirement in his oat crop he would 
come off much better than if he 
plowed up his soybean crop 

In short, the soil bank 
wind-fall to the 
without any material reduction in 
corn crop outturn for 1956 

USDA was opposed to the opera- 
tion of the soil bank for the 1956 
sensing such a situation but 
it was pushed through by the House 
conference committee group 

How and when the potentials of 
the soil bank may be made known to 
farmers in the remaining short period 
of time to explain some of the as- 
pects of the soil bank as noted are not 
clear. Even the basic provisions of 
the soil bank cannot be explained to 
the farm community before June 15 
at the earliest at state and county 
committee levels 


crops 


appears to 


be a corn farmer 


crops 


Effect on Crop Outturns 

It can be concluded, however, that 
if there is full knowledge of the po- 
tential operations of the soil bank for 
the 1956 corn crop there could be 
very substantial changes in the 
outturns of crops other than corn 
this year 

Here is a rough formula on which 
the trade may estimate the commer 
cial Corn Belt farmers’ decisions 
Compliance with the 43 million bush- 
el corn acreage allotment will give 
the commercial Corn Belt farmer full 
price support of $1.50 per bushel 
However, he may go all out to the 
51 million base acreage allotment for 
the corn crop under provisions of the 
soil bank. If he reduces his total till- 
ible cropland, not necessarily his corn 
acreage, by 15% of the 51 million 
acreage corn allotment of the 
soil bank—-he can obtain the top lev- 
el of price support for corn plus 90¢ 
per bushel payment for corn from 
land now planted to other crops such 
and hay 

It would appear that the Demo- 
cratic conference group which consid- 
ered the farm bill enacted 
into law, unknowingly provided a 
dividend to the Republican 
tration since the soil bank phase, on 
its insistence, became operative for 
the 1956 crops 

The soil bank bill places a premium 
on corn production this crop year 
with a profit-assuring level of not 
than $1.25 per bushel for corn 
for the non-compliers in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt; a profit-assuring level 
of $1.24 per bushel for corn prod- 


some 


base 


as soybeans, oats 


recently 


adminis- 


less 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v eres 











CHEMIST, P REFERA BL Y CERI al., 
wanted to } four m 
rator Sunshine it sit It M 
I) on Grafton Ons 
MILLING pte beginning anton MULTI 
ple init m ng comp y penir 
it milling uperinten< nt I 
" l m the southwest intere 
th outhweat n ! experience j 
I n WwW ne . 2 
hwestern M I I M 
ay l Minn 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v mam el 


AGGRESSIVE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
ter ear experience ly flour 
t f t ‘ rier 
1 t nT tate 1 Pent t 
I t eitl t tor n 
re Addr \ I ’ I 
\ I tern M I I M 
ipol 1, Mint 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


OFFERING FOR SALE 
at $325,000 
Two terminal elevators in Twin City 
area aggregating 450,000 bushels bulk 
capacity plus tenanted flat warehouse. 
Includes grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently stor- 
ing grain to 90% of capacity. Will 
sell separately. Contact R. S. Jerue, 54 


East Fourth Street, St Paul, Minnesota. 
CApital 4-7587. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
5 eeeaainenemmmmememnenel 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v mmm 


MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guorantee every item. 
Lergest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla 


























ucers in the non-commercial Corn Belt 
and a guaranteed loan protection 
level of $1.50 per bushel for the 
pliers with either the 
Act of 1949 corn acreage 
of 43 million acres or those who se- 
lect to meet the soil bank base acre 
age allotment of 51 million 


corn 
original Farm 
allotment 


acres 


This permits the commercial Corn 
Belt farmer to plow up such crops 
as oats, sorghums hay or soybeans 


and still get the $150 per bushel 
price support level for corn which 
might have been produced on that 
land 

















STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 


for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for ange! foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


mallow and other toppings 


Truly —a@ remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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- DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


l-H FLOURS have a quality that gives maximum 


i] C J} C ‘| bread production with minimum shop trouble and 


finer loaf quality at the most economical cost per 











fons] finished unit. Why not let I-H quality help you? 
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Could be 
worse... 


What do you do with a hand like this 
—stand pat? draw two? draw three? To 
help you decide, keep in mind that there 
are a lot of hands you can beat. How 
many do you think—590? . . . 87, 346? 
. . - 1,302,540? (Correct answer below). 




















Couldn't be 
better... 


If your palms get moist when you think 
what a “wrong” flour could do to your 
production, remember the unbeatable 
pair—IT’S BIN-AGED* and IT’S BIN- 
CHECKED*. These symbols are your 
assurance of two important things—that 
the flour is fully aged, ready for produc- 
tion and that it was tested for quality 
just before shipment in sacks or bulk. 
Our enormous bulk storage capacity 
creates both these supreme advantages. 
The flour is aged, it goes to a loading 
bin at least twelve hours before ship- 
ment, it is tested during that interval. 
When you buy from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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from golden waves of grain 


nly the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 4 


AERATED 






That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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USER-BUSCH, INC. Bakery Products Division, St. Louis 


++ 
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superior pertormance 


ECKHART 














* GRAIN SERVICE ® 


Guerywhere | 


OFFICES 





New York Loulsville 

: Chicago Memphis 
St. Lows Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis ft. Worth 
Buttalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
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For Finer Packaging 


Look to Fulton First 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





—— 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus, 
CHEISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo, 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: ANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building 


Main 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS |, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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Dependability 





DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


Novadeloz”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 




















Mud in Minneapolis 


















“On one of his royal progresses through Minneapolis Cadwal- 
lader Washburn noticed with distaste how deep in mud lay the 
only path by which the men and their employers made their way 


to work. A sidewalk must be built at once, he ordered. 





“On his next visit he inspected the result and was still dissatis- 
fied. The carpenter was summoned. Why had his instructions been 


disregarded, Washburn asked. He had ordered a walk two planks 


wide. 


***But, Governor,’ the carpenter protested, thinking perhaps of 
the fist fights on the water front, ‘you never saw two millers walk- 


ing side by side on the street.’ ”’ * 


For more of the lore of milling, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14 Minn. 


General Mills 








*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





